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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly fyom the 
post-oflice—whcther directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








SEEKING A LEADER. 


Darker and deeper the shadows are falling; 
O for a beacon to guide us aright! 

Wildly the trumpets to battle are calling; 
O for a leader to lead us in fight! 


Dead the old beacons; their light is departed; 
Even their ashes and embers are cold. 

Gone the great captains; and aimless, half-hearted, 
Vainly we sigh for the leaders of old. 


Still for a leader, an aim, we are wearying, 
Swayed by vague impulses, tossed to and fro, 

Sick of our craven inaction, and querying 
Whether our lives be worth living or no. 


Comes a low voice, in the hush that surroundeth 
Every man’s soul; though it stir not the air, 

Solemn and clear like a bugle it soundeth, 
Rousing us up from our sloth and despair. 


Martyrs whose deeds bid our pulses beat faster, 
Men whose mere names made the timorous bold, 
Knights that were steadfast through joy and disaster— 
Who was their leader, the heroes of old? 


One was their Leader whose flag is still o’er us, 
Joy of their souls though their bodies are dust; 
Open and free lies the highway before us, 
If we would follow the brave and the just. 


We may have place in that endless procession, 
Follow the flag that shall never be furled, 

Witness with martyrs a steadfast confession, 
March with the music that leadeth the world. 


Warring and wounded, but never retreating, 

We too may press through tempestuous years, 
Hear the church militant’s mighty heart beating 

On through earth’s discords that madden our ears, 


See a great light in the darkness uprisen, 
Struggling through shadows tbat waver and flee ;— 
Ah, then our sick souls have broken their prison, 
Then with the freedom of God we are free! 


Vain the fiend’s lures and the world’s cold derision, 
Vain our own errors of earlier years, 

Once when that glory has streamed on our vision, 
Once when that music has rung in our ears! 


Not for earth’s gold or its empty applauses, 
But for our Lord and our brethren we strive, 
Fighting the good fight through sorrows and losses, 
Loving the lowliest creature alive. 


Bringing warm joy to earth’s desolate regions, 
Pressing wherever our Leader hath trod— 
What else is worthy a brave man’s allegiance? 
Take we our part with the soldiers of God! 


Lord of all valor, all gallant endeavor, 
Master of patient endurance in pain, 

Be Thou our captain, our leader forever! 
Strengthen our hands, that we war not in vain. 


Thou who hast been with the faithful of history, 
Noble and lowly, the good of all time, 

Lives known and glorious, lives hid in mystery,— 
Strengthen our living, and meke it sublime! 


Their path we choose, be it gloomy or glorious, 

Their flag we follow, through flame and through sea, 
Till in that far land we sit down victorious, 

Gathered forever to them and to Thee. 


Lord of the !oftiest, love of the lowliest, 
Help of the sinner and joy of the pure, 
Refuge of outcasts, yet awe of the holiest, 
Strengthen our souls to obey and endure! 
— Zion's Herald. 
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A SINGULAR COALITION. 





When John Quincy Adams was chosen 
President by the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1825,—he not having even a 
plurality of the electoral votes—it was said 
to be due to a ‘corrupt coalition” between 
him and Henry Clay, who was also a can- 
didate, and who afterwards was made Sec- 
retary of State. John Randolph of Ro- 
anoke said that there was seen, on this oc- 
casion, “the combination unheard of till 
then, of the Puritan and the black-leg; of 
Blifil and Black George.” These last were 
two characters in Swift's ‘Jonathan Wild,” 
and the known gambling habits of Mr. 
Clay made the comparison so obnoxious 
that it led to a duel between Clay and Ran- 
dolph. The phrase has ever since stood 
as applicable, in a general way, to all com- 
binations of extremes. 

It is certainly curious that while the op- 
ponents of woman suffrage charge its sup- 
porters with forming unholy coalitions 





with these who are willing to agree with 


them, these opponents are forming, in or- 
der to defeat it, much more peculiar com- 
binations of those who represent opposite 
extremes. Its annual defeat, thus far, is 
due in Massachusetts to a coalition for 
this purpose between what may be called 
the Federalist half of the Republican par- 
ty and the Roman Catholic half of the 
Democratic party. No discourtesy is in- 
tended by either of these phrases; the 
present writer can certainly mean none, as 
his father and grandfather were stout Fed- 
eralists, and one of his nearest and dearest 
relatives was for many years a Roman 
Catholic. 
those who see in the Roman Catholic 
Church any special danger to our institu- 
tions. By Federalists, at the present time, 
the writer means simply those who do not 
regard suffrage as in any sense a right or 
popular government as resting on anything 
but expediency. On the other hand, the 
fact is plain, that the Democratic party, 
sustaining Woman Suffrage in word, fails 
to support it in act, through the ecclesias- 
tical traditions that control so many of its 
supporters. It is thus defeated, up to this 
time, by the combination of two parties, 
or portions of parties, that agree on noth- 
ing else. 

Nor is even this the most curious part of 
the combination. There is a yet stranger 
complication in the affair. ‘The Federalist 
part of this coalition joins in it, not for the 
love of the other half, but absolutely and 
literally for the fear of it. ‘The one thing 
that makes the whole Woman Suffrage 
movement terrific to ‘tsociety women” is 
not so much the fact that it would require 
them to vote—for in voting, if thus limited. 
there would be something rather well- 
bred and English—but the fact that Bridg- 
et and Norah will, in this country have to 
vote also. And the oddest thing of all is 
that, in order to prevent this undesirable 
result, the religious prejudices of Bridget’s 
husband and Norah's brother are called 
into recognition to keep herout. Through 
fear of the Irishwoman they ally them- 
selves, politically speaking, with the Irish- 
man. His party, consistently and man- 
fully, favors Woman Suffrage; but our 
modern federalism gets hold of him, 
through his ecclesiastical traditions, and 
keeps him for the time being, in coalition 
with itself and against his party. Itisa 
curious complication. 

The most objectionable negotiations that 
have ever been charged upon the Woman 
Suffrage party are, when compared with 
this, simple and clear. Here is a coalition 
of opposite extremes that lasts all the time. 
The Woman Suffrage movement at any 
rate only forms coalitions with those who, 
of whatever party, sympathize with it. 
Like all other parties, it sometimes makes 
mistakes; but, after all, it stands in the 
line of all the great movements to carry 
out republican government by enlargement 
of the suffrage. If Manhood Suffrage is 
right, Woman Suffrage is right; if Woman 
Suffrage is wrong, so is the other. Every 
person who takes the trouble to watch this 
movement—though this is unluckily done 
by but few of its opponents—must see that 
its tendency is, on the whole, to plant it- 
self on a broad principle; not to appeal to 
prejudice or even prediction, but to the 
great American idea of political equality. 
Just as far as this idea triumphs, the cause 
of woman will triumph with it. 

T. W. H. 


os 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut suffragists have made 
a vigorous effort to secure the passage of 
laws giving women suffrage on education- 
al and temperance questions. Last week 
we gave a full account of the first legisla- 
tive hearing. 

A second hearing was had on Wednes- 
day, the 15th inst. Mr. John B. Hooker, 
Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker, Rev. Mr. Bar- 
ton, of Hartford, and Judge Sheldon, of 
New Haven, spoke in support of both 
measures. This was followed by a 


STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Convention was held at Hartford, 
in furtherance of the bills before the Leg- 
islature, on the 17th and 18th insts. Mrs. 
Isabella B. Hooker presided and made the 
opening address. She detailed the work 
done in Connecticut and the radical change 
effected in the laws relating to the proper- 
ty of married wen. Susan B. Anthony 
reviewed the woman suffrage movement in 
Great Britain. Rev. Charles Stowe and 
Mrs. E. Julia Smith followed. 

In the afternoon, a letter of hearty ap- 
proval was read from Henry Ward Beech- 
er. Mr. J. B. Hooker and Mrs. Emily 
Collins, of Hartford, Mrs. Abigail Scott 


But he never has been one of. 





Duniway, of Oregon, Miss Emily I. Leon- 
ard, of Meriden, and Mrs. Rogers, of Lan- 
singburg, N. Y., spoke with unusual force 
and ability. In the evening, Mr. Hooker, 
Mrs. Duniway and Miss Anthony made ad- 
dresses. 

On the second day, letters were read from 
Mr. Charles Atwater, of New Haven, and 
Prof. Camp, of New Britain. Dr. A. J. 
Sage, Mrs. Ellis, and Rey. Mr. Kimball 
were among the speakers. ‘The following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the officers of this Association 
be requested to constitute themselves a Central 
Committee, associating with them such other per- 
sons in the various towns as they may need the 
help of, to interrogete at the proper time candi- 
dates for the next legislature, and for other pub- 
lic offices, as to their position on the great ques- 
tions of ‘Temperance and of Woman Suffrage; 
and that a list of all those who give satisfactory 
answers be published in the newspapers or by 
circulars. 

Resolved, That the object of these inquiries 
shall be not offensively to scrutinize private opin- 
ions, or to use any improper influence on candi- 
dates to embarrass their independent action, but 
to enable voters to know beforehand just which 
side of these questions they are aiding by their 
votes; and that all candidates who wish truly to 
represent their constituents should be willing, 
without equivocation, to answer such fair ques- 
tions. 

Resolved, That the friends of temperance and 
of equal rights for both sexes, going back of the 
legislature to its sources at the ballot-box, should 

ive their aid to those candidates, other things 

ing equai, who stand plainly on the side of 
temperance and of equal rights, believing that 
the best friends of these causes will prove the 
best friends of the public and of the State. 

The officers of the Association were re- 
elected with one change—Mrs. E. B. 
McManus being made chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Miss Mary Hall, At- 
torney at Law, of Hartford, in a fine clear 
voice gave her experience in being adinit- 
ted to the bar. Miss Frances Ellen Burr 
read a paper. She was followed by Mrs. 
Duniway and Miss Anthony. At the clos- 
ing session Mrs. Hooker called upon Gov. 
Waller, whom she spied in the audience, 
and asked him to come up and tell how he 
was converted to woman suffrage. But 
he told her to waste no time.on him; that 
he was converted and stays converted. At 
the close of the meeting the governor went 
on the platform and chatted pleasantly. 
THE VOTE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


The question came up in the House of 
Representatives on Wednesday, March 26. 
The School Suffrage bill was fully discuss- 
ed, and rejected 96 to 84. The bill giving 
women the right to vote on license or no 
license was overwhelmingly defeated with- 
out much discussion. 
a 
METHODS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS AND RE- 

MONSTRANTS, 





Rev. James Freeman Ciarke thus replies 
to the criticism of his previous letter : 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

A writer in your paper of Wednesday 
puts several questions to me, in reference 
to my recent letter to Mr. Parkman, to 
which I will gladly —v- The first part 
of this writer’s article is occupied in de- 
fending Mr. Parkman against some sup- 
posed injustice done to his argument by 
me. I should be sorry to believe I had 
done him any such injury, and IT have 
reason to think that Mr. Parkman himself 
did not take that view. 

The easy theory by which this writer 
explains my advocacy of the suffragists is 
that I do not know what I am ne 
about. Such ignorance on my part woul 
be quite unpardonable, since I have been an 
advocate of suffrage during so many years. 
Let us see, then, the points concerning 
which this writer wishes to give me light. 

The first question asked is, ‘‘Does he 
(Mr. Clarke) mean to give his serious ap- 
proval of the attacks which have been 
made against opponents?” ‘To this I re- 
ply, certainly not. I do not approve of at- 
tacks made on the suffragists by the re- 
monstrants, or on the remonstrants by the 
suffragists. But, so far as I know, the re- 
monstrants and their friends have been the 
leaders in these personalities. I repeat 
what I before said. that I am a little sur- 
prised and much pleased at the calm and 
dignified way in which the leaders of the 
suffragists have met the attacks made upon 
them. Of course, there are a connect- 
ed with all movements who are intemperate 
in their language. Some of the advocates of 
woman suffrage may want taste, and others 
temper; but the right or wrong of a great 
political question is not to be decided on 
such grounds as these. It shows acertain 
narrowness of mind to dwell on the manner 
in which an argument is brought forward, 
instead of considering the argument itself. 

Again, I am asked whether I “‘indorse 
the methods proposed to effect conversions, 
and approve the conduct of the party dur- 
ing the last twe elections?” My answer is 
that I never have been able to indorse all 
the methods of any party. I ama member 
of the Republican party, and have been 
since its formation, but 1 have been far 
from approving many of its modes of ac- 
tion. hat then? Am [to desert a cause 
which I deem of importance because some 
of those who support it may make mis- 
takes and be led astray? This is not prac- 
tical politics; we must stand by our prin- 
ciples, but at the same time condemn what- 











ever we think wrong in the conduct of our 
fellow-workers. 

What, then, aré these “methods,” so ob- 
noxious in the eyes of *‘A Believer in Purer 
Politics”? I have had sent to me a paper, 
printed for circulation by the remonstrants, 
containing a speech of Mr. Blackwell 
which they regard as highly objectiona- 
ble. In this he urges the formation of 
leagues of the friends of suffrage in order 
to defeat its opponents. He wishes these 
leagues to vote against all candidates for 
public office who are opposed to suffrage. 

But what is there so wrong in this? 
Why is it wrong for those who believe in the 
importance of a certain measure to agree 
to cast their votes against its opponents? 
The remonstrants print and circulate doc- 
uments with the object of inducing legis- 
lators to vote against suffrage. Is not this 
also the same sort of ‘*wire-pulling”’? 

The article in the Advertiser asks, ‘*Does 
Mr. Clarke seriously approve of all the 
methods into which this spirit has led un- 
balanced women?” By no means. I can- 
not approve of all the methods used b 
unbalanced men, or even by the best-bal- 
anced men. I indorse all the methods of 
no man, and of no party. But I do indorse 
woman suffrage, because I believe that it 
is a reform which the times require, for 
which they are ready, which will tend to 
help individuals and to help the State. 
And I trust that I shall not be thought 
very unbalanced in this position, consider- 
ing how many wise men and women, how 
many able statesmen, and how many lead- 
ers of public opinion have already given 
their adhesion to this measure. 

Even if I believed. as [ do not, that the 
attempts at political action by the woman 
suffragists have been as bad as this critic 
declares, this would not be an argument 
against suffrage, but in its favor. For it 
would only prove that women, who have 
not been educated by suffrage, have not 
learned the best methods of political ac- 
tion. It would show, as Macaulay said of 
the excesses of the French Revolution, 
that ‘the vices which the old despotism 
had created, endangered the new freedom.” 
We hope that woman suffrage will purify 
politics; but not till it has come to pass. 
It is rather unfair to complain that those 
who have never possessed the right of suf- 
frage have not been improved by it. 

It is said that women already, without 
the ballot, exercise an important influence 
in politics. No doubt they do. The vote 
cast for General Butler L the country 
towns was largely due, I believe, to the in- 
fluence of women who thought that he 
would reform our State Institutions. If 
these women had themselves possessed the 
ballot, they would probably have studied 
the subject more thoroughly. Power with- 
out responsibility is always dangerous. 
Women have often exercised political in- 
fluence in a private and hidden way, and 
this has been harmful. English, French, 
and American histories have many exam- 
ples of this. ‘'o quote a single instance: 
The power of the Duke of Marlborough 
was overthrown, and the fruits of his great 
victories lost, by the secret influence of 
Mrs. Masham over the mind of the Queen. 
She had power without responsibility. 

I have little doubt that when suffrage is 
given to women, many will make mistakes, 
as men have done. But the education 
which this responsibility will give will at 
last make their aid valuable in public af- 
fairs. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

a 
GIRLS AT COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your readers, doubtless, remember the 
noble stand taken by President F. A. P. 
Barnard in favor of co-education. Ex- 
tracts from his pamphlet upon the subject 
have appeared in your columns. Though 
the trustees have always, as a majority, 
held an adverse position, they are slowly 
weakening under the liberalizing tenden- 
cies of the age. The following is from an 
account of the Tribune reporter. who 
spent an hour at the college observatory, 
not long since: 








‘Seated at one of the tables was a young 
lady perusing a copy of Chauvenet. Pres- 
ident Barnard was asked later if co-educa- 
tion had been introduced in Columbia in 
spite of the adverse decision of the trus- 
tees. He said that on the contrary, the 
new student was in the observatory by the 
consent of the trustees. She was graduat- 
ed from Wellesley College last year. and 
wishing to pursue certain branches of as- 
tronomy further than her class had gone, 
she applied to the Board of Trustees to be 
allowed to take up certain studies. Her 
request was denied, but later it was shown 
that she would not go in any of the larger 
classes of the college. The Board then al- 
lowed her to enter as a student in practical 
astronomy, and gave her permission to as- 
sist in the work of the observatory. Dr. 
Barnard said that the new student had 
been treated with the greatest courtesy by 
the former members of the class, and the 
book in which she had been studying—a 
higher work than that formerly taught in 
the class—was substituted at the request 
of the young men.” 


It will be observed that the young wom- 
an’s presence within the sacred walls, in- 
stead of lowering the standard of learning, 
has, in reality, been the means of elevating 
the grade of the only study she is, by 
courtesy, enabled to pursue. 


HEsTER M. POOLe. 
Metuchen, N. J. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

REV. ANTOINETTE L. B. BLACKWELL 
has moved to Elizabeth, N. J., which is 
now her address. 

Miss BELLE SLADE has elected to study 
quantitative chemical analysis at the next 
term of Buchtel College. 

Mrs. JULIA E. SmirH has sold the old 
Smith homestead in Glastonbury, where 
she has lived for eighty-eight years. 


Dr. Susan D. SHort, of Somerville, 
and Dr. Mary L. Swat, of Boston, were 
elected members of the Boston Homceo- 
pathic Medical Society last week. 

Miss AUDREY Boy Le, if she lives, will 
one day be Lady Tennyson-D’Eyncourt, 
of Aldworth, as she is to marry the poet®s 
son Lionel. 

QUEEN RANAVALONA III., of Madagas- 
car, is atrue Maria Theresa. On ascend- 
ing the throne she said, ‘‘I shall prove my- 
self a soldier, ever ready to defend, with 
you, the land of our ancestors.” 

Mrs. LIVERMORE has put into book 
form, under the head of ‘‘What Shall we 
do with Our Daughters?” a number of her 
lyceum lectures on woman's work and 
woman’s training. 

Mrs. DAMOREAU, in a recent lecture be- 
fore the Scientific Association at Lowell, 
gave a synopsis of the history of lace, with 
stereoscopic views, from the eleventh cen- 
tury down to the present time. 

Miss Epmonia Lewis, the American 
colored sculptress, has received an order 
from the Marquis of Bute to execute a 
marble statue of the Virgin Mary for one 
of his chapels. 

Miss May Prosyn, who has printed a 
number of very graceful verses, has enter- 
ed the Roman Catholic Church, and united 
herself to a religious order. Those famil- 
iar with her poems will regret that she will 
no longer publish secular verse. 

Mrs. EMILY FIFIELD, at the meeting of 
the School Board on Tuesday evening, pre- 
sented a petition signed by forty-three 
principals of schools, asking that the June 
exhibition of the public schools be abol- 
ished—a very good thing. 

Miss M. O. Drx, Secretary of the St. 
Louis branch of the Red Cross Associa- 
tion, has been presented with a beautiful 
solid silver field-badge in appreciation of 
her services. It is about two inches broad, 
and is to be worn upon the arm. 

Mrs. Gro. B. LorInG has received from 
Story, the sculptor, Chopin’s hand in mar- 
ble. He also sent to Mrs. Archibald Hop- 
kins, a grand-daughter of Edward Everett, 
two lovely bas-reliefs of a winged boy and 
a female head. 

Miss GILCHRIST. a daughter of the pres- 
ident of the Iowa State Normal School, at 
Cedar Rapids, has been lecturing on the 
wonders of electricity, accompanying the 
same with many fine experiments. Miss 
Gilchrist is the youngest member of the 
Faculty. 

Miss Mary Wurm, of Southampton, 
England, has won the Mendelssohn schol- 
arship, the highest prize attainable to Eng- 
lish musical students. She had already 
studied the piano under Clara Schumann 
and Raff. Sir Arthur Sullivan was the first 
holder of this scholarship. 

Miss Rosina EMMET’S portrait of her 
great-great-uncle, Rubert Emmet, was un- 
veiled by the Speranza Club, of New York, 
Friday evening. The picture is painted in 
profile on a dark ground, and the materials 
for it were obtained in Ireland by Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet, of New York. 

Miss MARIA Parsons, Professor of 
Belles Lettres in Buchtel College, Akron, 
O., has resigned. Miss Parsons has been 
connected with Akron’s educational affairs 
for nearly ten years, and her department 
has been elevated to a very high place by 
her untiring efforts in its behalf. 


Mrs. Wm. E. DopGE, Mrs. RussELL 
SAGE and a number of well-known ladies 
of New York have been for some time ac- 
tively interested in the maintenance and 
management of a small asylum (which 
shall primarily be a home in its atmos- 
phere) for women who have become addict- 
ed to the use of alcoholic stimulants and 
narcotics. 

Miss ALICE GARDNER, a distinguished 
student of Newnham Hall, Cambridge, 
and author of the article on ‘*The Emperor 
Julian’s View of Christianity,” in the Sep- 
tember number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
has been elected, out of twenty candidates, 
Professor of History in Bedford College, 
London, in succession to Mr. Bass Mullin- 
ger. 
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MORE EVIDENCE FROM WYOMING. 


GREELEY, CoL., Marcu 18, 1884. 
Editors Woman’ s,Journal: 

I have been a voter thirty years; over 
twenty years in Oswego County, N. Y-, 
six in Laramie, Wyoming, and two in 
Greeley, Colorado. I have always taken 
an active part in politics, attending the 
caucuses of the Republican party; have 
been several times a delegate in conven- 
tions, and a member of town and county 
committees. I was the Republican nomi- 
nee for County Clerk in Oswego County, 
N. Y., in 1870, and Republican candidate 
for Territorial Council in Albany Co., Wyo- 
ming, in 1880. Consequently I am familiar 
with political methods in New York, where 
only men vote, and in Wyoming. where 
men and women yote on terms of entire 
equality. 

I took part in the biennial elections at 
Laramie in the years °76, °78 and ‘80. I at- 
tended the caucuses and conventions ante- 
cedent to these elections. The caucuses 
were largely attended, and were conducted 
with entire fairness. ‘The conventions, 
made up of delegates from all parts of the 
county, were very quietly and fairly con- 
ducted. At these elections a delegate to 
Congress was to be voted for, and eight 
members of the Territorial Council and As- 
sembly and a full set of county and precinct 
officers. ‘There were twenty-two names on 
the tickets. The salaries attached were 
liberal pay for the work to be done, and 
aggregated about $25,000 per year. Men 
are as eager for offices and salaries in 
Wyoming as anywhere. “I'wo-thirds of 
the candidates lived within a mile of the 
Court-House where the polls were held; 
over 1,200 votes were polled at the one poll- 
ing place. I was present at the elections of 
1878 and 1880 from the opening of the polls 
to the time of declaring the result. ‘There 
was not the slightest approach to a disturb- 
ance in or around the Court House. ‘There 
was no bribery nor even soliciting votes 
to be seen, and I heard of none afterwards. 
There were no loafers or loiterers, there 
were scarcely more words uttered than 
absolutely necessary. This fairness and 
good order were attributed by common con- 
sent to the influence of the women voters. 
All other circumstances connected with 
these elections were such as would lead one 
to expect chicanery and turbulence. In 
Wyoming, considerably less than one- 
third the adult population are women. 
More than half the men have no real home 
in the Territory; they work for the U. P. 
R. R., or in the shops and stores in town, 
or on the great cattle ranges as cow-boys. 
Their only stake in the Territory is a few 
days’ or months’ wages. At the end of the 
time contracted to work, they are very like- 
ly to go East or West or South, out of the 
Territory. They take their meals at res- 
taurants or boarding-houses, or they 
*“batch,” or they live in bunk-houses on 
the cattle-ranches. They have no family 
restraints. Notax reachesthem. Whether 
legislation is the best or the worst is a 
matter of indifference to them. Amongst 

them are many who prefer a lax adminis- 
tration of criminal law, being refugees 
from a too rigid enforcement of law in 
the States. Amongst these homeless men 


are many honorable and conscientious vot- _ 


ers, but there are also many more who are 
indifferent and careless voters, and, as 
might be expected, many whose vote can 
be easily corrupted. In Wyoming are 
many men who have acquired riches with 
phenomenal rapidity and who are ambi- 
tious of political honors and prodigal of 
money. Some of them wiil corrupt this 
corruptible material, if by so doing they 
can promote their own advancement. At 
the last election in Cheyenne, these two 
elements came together, and for a time 
held high carnival. A few candidates en- 
tered into a most disgraceful scramble for 
the corruptible vote, and found plenty of 
material, buying, as the Times correspond- 
ent represents, at auction, the votes of 
lodging-houses, of gangs of vagrants and 
gangs of negroes. Such doings had not, 
as he claims they had, been usual at pre- 
vious elections. It was unusual, unex- 
pected, and struck the town with such sur- 
prise as a cyclone might have struck it. 
In all this no woman who was supposed to 
be respectable was involved as a buyer or 
seller of a vote. A few men who had been 
supposed to be respectable bought the 
votes of a great many men and a very few 
women whom no One supposed to be re- 
spectable or above selling their votes. The 
Laramie election was conducted with its 
usual quiet and perfection of order on the 
same day. Had no woman ever voted in 
Wyoming, all these degraded people would 
have been there and, except the bad wom- 
en, who were but few compared with the 
men, would have been voters, and their 
votes would have been for sale. Disfran- 
chise every woman in Wyoming to-day, 
and all these corrupt men will be at the 
polls of the next election day. Such dis- 
graceful elections are the rule in Denver, 
Leadville, Pueblo, and in nine-tenths of 
the towns of Colorado and Nevada ; ‘in fact, 
everywhere where there are more floating 





voters than established ones. He speaks 
of the numerous saloons, open gambling- 
houses, and numbers of houses of prostitu- 
tion in Cheyenne. These are not peculiar 
to Cheyenne and other Wyoming towns, 
they are equally or more common in near- 
ly all towns of the Territories and new 
States. They are the natural following of 
great masses of homeless men. He com- 
pares Cheyenne with Greeley, fifty miles 
away. Greeley isa select community of 
people who banded themselves together to 
build one town where there should be no 
liquor sold, no gambling and no prostitu- 
tion, and where should be the best of 
public schools. It has accomplished all 
these objects, and in morals and education 
is far above even New England and New 
York towns. He says that women did not 
attend the caucuses and conventions. This 
is true; but in the three caucuses and two 
conventions which I attended, women had 
almost a controlling influence in determin- 
ing who should not be nominees. Whenever 
any man’s name was proposed, the first 
question was, **Will the women vote for 
him?” And if he had the reputation of be- 
ing intemperate, licentious, or dishonest, it 
was well understood that a large part of 
the women of our party would not vote for 
him, and that they would vote for the can- 
didate of the opposite party if a respecta- 
ble man. This has been so many times 
demonstrated that disreputable men are 
very much restrained from seeking office. 

At these three elections I was personal- 
ly acquainted with nearly all the candi- 
dates of both parties. With only one or 
two exceptions, they were persons who, so 
far as character was concerned, might with 
all propriety aspire to the places they were 
nominated for. No scandals have attach- 
ed to the men who held the offices, and 
they have maintained the credit of the 
county so that its warrants stand at par, 
though drawing less than the usual inter- 
est. 

The Times correspondent says that he 
asked this question of almost all classes of 
voters in Cheyenne, ‘‘What effect, in your 
opinion, has woman suffrage had upon the 
social and political condition of Cheyenne 
and Wyoming?” One man scorned ten 
dollars for his own vote alone, but would 
take fifty dollars for it and his wife’s and 
three daughters’. A high-priced scorn. 
A lawyer told him: ‘*None whatever, ex- 
cept to make our politics a source of great- 
er corruption and immorality.” As it has 
been the law from the organization of the 
Territory, | am at a loss to know what 
other time he compares the present with. 
A leading citizen said: ‘*We vote our 
women relatives to counterbalance the 
votes of the degraded classes.””. A man 
who had acted for years as sheriff and city 
marshal said, ‘I'he bad women are all for 
sale on election day, and the good ones 
knife a candidate who don’t attend Sunday 
school.”” The replies of women were 
mostly that they were glad to vote against 
bad men or for good men. A few avow- 
ed that they had no taste for politics and 
never voted. ‘The correspondent, in enu- 
merating the classes who vote, speaks of 
one of them as ‘*good women, chiefly en- 
grossed with the duties of home and socie- 
ty, among whom exists an impression that 
their political duties are fulfilled when 
they knife a saloon-keeper who wants to 
be coroner, or send to Congress a pleasant 
and inoffensive gentleman, regardless of his 
school in politics.” These answers, and 
this last statement by the writer, as a 
whole, are very good corroboration of what 
I want strongly toimpress. The women 
of Wyoming can be relied upon to vote for 
respectable men and against disreputable 
men. By this means, if ever by any 
means, will be accomplished the greatest 
of political reforms. 

Equal suffrage has been on trial fourteen 
years in Wyoming, and the trial has been 
under the most trying and difficult circum- 
stances. Inthat time it has won the unqual- 
ified approval of three successive govern- 
ors, of five or six judges of the Supreme 
Court, of the present U.S. Marshal, and U. 
8. Attorney, and the Territorial Secretary, 
men sent here at different times, by differ- 
ent Presidents, and from different States, 
selected without reference to their bias on 
the suffrage question, and not dependent 
on votes for place. In the last ten years, 
but one man has raised a voice against it in 
the Territorial Legislature, and his motion 
was not seconded. W. H. Holliday, Dem- 
ocrat, a resident of the Territory from its 
organization, a leading citizen and busi- 
ness man of Laramie, on taking the speak- 
er’s chair in the Legislature a few days 
ago, spoke in the most glowing terms of 
commendation of the results. 

I know of no party, or faction of a party, 
or even prominent individual, who advo- 
cates a repeal of the law. Every news- 
paper in the Territory upholds it. So far, 
no man over his own name has attacked 
the result in any newspaper or magazine. 
Yet this Times correspondent’ says ‘it is 
an element of weakness and corruption, 
a ‘stumblify-block, and a hindrance to 
needed reforms. What reform he sup- 
poses would be promoted by disfranchis- 





ing the women of Wyoming, and leaving 
the ballot in the hands of cut throats, gam- 
blers, drunkards, negroes, vagrants, greas- 
ers and half-breeds, whom he represents 
as crowding around the polls to sell their 
votes, I don’t know. I do know this—any 
reform that can be proposed will be sure of 
a hearty support by «a large majority of the 
women of Wyoming. The conditions for 
carrying on reforms have been very hard 
indeed, but the times brighten, as more and 
more families build homes in this nest of 
mountains and valleys. 

The home-building men of Wyoming 
know one thing that the rest of the world 
seems slow and loth to learn, and that is 
that two votes in a home are worth twice 
as much as one; aye, more than that, a 
minority vote is worth nothing, whilst a 
majority vote is worth everything. Speed 
the day when it shall come to be recog- 
nized everywhere that to every human be- 
ing belongs all the rights that belong to 
any human being, not one more, not one 
less, and that no right can be abridged ex- 
cept for grave crime. 

JOHN J. STEVENS. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 





I have just been reading with much in- 
terest a very suggestive ‘‘Study in Sociol- 
ogy” by Melusina Fay Pierce, entitled ‘*Co- 
operative Housekeeping,” published by 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

I say, God speed all earnest thought and 
earnest endeavor towards lightening the 
burden of individual housekeeping, and 
placing women in a truer and wider rela- 
tion towards this, their especial work. 
But, oddly enough, Mrs. Pierce goes out 
of her way to attack the best friends of her 
cause, in the following passage. She asks, 
on page 136: 

‘*How shall the more fortunate women 
of society perform this needed and noble 
function for the less fortunate? ‘By the 
ballot — by manhood suffrage,” insists a 
large and intelligent and influential class 
of women. “By co-operation in house- 
keeping,” maintain I. . . . What in heay- 
en’s name can the hallot do for the house- 
keeping problem? What can it do for the 
expenses-of-living problem? What can it 
do for the wages-to-operatives problem ? 
What can it do for the fallen-women prob- 
lem? Nothing—absolutely nothing! and 
when such interests as these are at stake 
for American womanhood, it is to me a 
spectacle almost to make angels weep to 
see the only class of women we have who 
are actively consulting and working to- 
gether for, as they think, the advancement 
of women, contenting themselves with de- 
manding from men the irrational conces- 
sion of the ballot.” 

While condemning our method, what a 
noble compliment Mrs. Pierce here pays 
us women suffragists! Perhaps we do not 
claim to be the ‘‘only class of women active- 
ly consulting and working together” for 
this noble end, but we do think we lead the 
van, and we are quite ready to answer her 
questions. Indeed, we think we can an- 
swer them mainly in her own words. Let 
us go back to the very first chapter of the 
book. It begins thus: 

‘The infinite difference between a stone 
and an animal, between savagery and civil- 
ization, between life and death, and (taken 
collectively) between men and women, is 
comprehended in a single word—organiza- 
tion. What isa nation? An organization 
of men in which women are only passive 
and disconnected units. What is a State, 
a county, a town, a village? The same. 
What is a church? very nearly the same. 
What is a railroad or any other corpora- 
tion in which women are stock-owners? 
The same? What is our public school sys- 
tem? An organization of men wherein 
women are only employées. What are busi- 
ness and manufacturing firms of every de- 
scription? Organizations of two or more 
men with almost never a woman partner 
among them.” 


Now we suffragists propose, by giving 
woman a vote, to make her also ‘a part of 
the nation,” a part of the State, of the 
county, of the town, of the village. We 
propose in this same simple and direct 
way to give her a part in the public school 
system, which shall make her something 
else than merely the ‘‘employée.”” We think 
that a voice in business and manufacturing 
firms in which women hold stoek will be 
very apt to follow. We believe that the 
ballot which will changé a woman from a 
passive and disconnected unit to an inte- 
gral part of the nation will place her in an 
altogether different attitude towards any 
needful reform. In regard to the house- 
keeping problem, for instance, and the 
method proposed by Mrs. Pierce for its 
solution, she says (page 106) : 

“T regret to believe that there is a ‘lion 
in the path’ and a very real one; and he is 
nothing less than that ‘husband-power’ 
which is very apt to shut down like an in- 
visible bell-glass over every woman as soon 
as she is married, and affectionately say to 
her, ‘My dear, thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.’ ” 

She goes on very frankly to relate how 
this ‘husband power’ has already been the 
death of the efforts in which she has been 
especially interested. 

Our private opinion is that the ballot is 
an explosive missile which will be apt to 
crack the *‘bell-glass.””. The husband will 
no longer so treat the wife who stands by 





his side as an integral part of the nation, 
with an equal voice in making the laws 
which control their mutual relationship. 
Try again, Mrs. Pierce, when we have 
placed in your hands and in those of your 
fellow-workers that wonderful little lever 
entitled the ballot. Depend upon it, you 
will then be better treated! 

Now as to the expenses-of-living prob- 
lem and the wages-to-operatives problem. 
These, we admit, are pretty difficult prob- 
lems for both men and women. They con- 
cern both, and they must be solved by men 
and women standing tegether on an equal 
footing, seeking true and equal justice for 
rich and poor, for employer and employé, 
for man and woman. 

**What can the ballot do for the fallen- 
women question?” Alas! we know only 
too well what the ballot in the hands of 
man alone can do to legalize prostitution, 
to enslave and destroy women beyond all 
hope of redemption, to protect the destroy- 
ers of our helpless girls and children and 
the corrupters of our youth. We believe 
that this same most powerful lever in the 
hands of women may be equally effective 
to save. It is an utter fallacy to say that 
prostitution cannot, to a great extent, be 
controlled by law. A very interesting lit- 
tle work by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, enti- 
tled * Wrong and Right Methods of Deal- 
ing with Social Evil,’ compiled from the 
English blue books, and to be procured at 
the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, gives 
a most encouraging account of the results 
at Glasgow, in Scotland, of a municipal 
vote and municipal efforts for the repres- 
sion of vice. After reading the surpris- 
ing facts therein detailed, no one would 
feel inclined to say that the ballot is power- 
less in affecting this most vital question. 
The great and important contest which 
took place in our own land at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, during the past summer, shows 
with equal clearness the power of law in 
repressing the social evil. The courageous 
Mayor of St. Paul writes thus to the cham- 
berlain of London, Oct. 8, 1883, detailing 
the results of his experience : 


“The history of the condition of things 
in this city is very fairly portrayed in my 
communication to the Pioneer Press, to 
which you have referred. The result of 
the withdrawal of official patronage from 
that class of criminals has been to me 
eminently satisfactory, and has produced 
an immediate and exceedingly beneficial 
effect on this city. Where, five months ago, 
the social evil was rampant, our streets 
thronged with prostitutes, our young men 
constant and common visitors at the 
houses, we have now no recognized houses 
of prostitution, and only the ordinary acts 
of immorality usually committed in large 
communities; but the organization, as an 
organization, is entirely destroyed, and it is 
as difficult for a person to commit this of- 
fence as it is any of the ordinary infrac- 
tions of the law. Ina word, prostitution 
has ceased to be respectable, and has been 
remitted to its true place in the calendar of 
crimes. 

I have had no practical difficulty in pro- 
ducing this result; and this in a city ofa 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and where 
the opposite system had been pursued ever 
since the founding of the city. Whether 
the present condition of things will con- 
tinue when my administration comes to an 
end (which it will in June, 1885), I cannot 
now say; but if my successor chooses to 
continue the policy that I have adopted, he 
will have no difficulty either. 

I am satisfied that I have been able to 
demonstrate that the direct treatment of 
the social evil as a crime by the authorities 
exercising the executive power will result 
most beneficially in any community, and 
that this talk of the necessity of the crime, 
its regulation, or practice, is an utter ab- 
surdity; and I make this statement fully 
and clearly, without regard to the source 
from which opposite views may come. I 
am further of the opinion that of all the 
vices and crimes which are practised, this 
one is the most easily repressed by a direct 
attack, as, unless it is encouraged or wink- 
ed at, it cannot be successfully carried on.” 


In the face of such testimony as this, 
shall we say that the ballot can do noth- 
ing for the fallen-women question, or shall 
we desire to place in the hands of women 
that which might secure to us in every 
city the requisite legal enactments, and a 
mayor to enforce those laws as faithful and 
courageous as Mayor C. D. O’Brien, of St. 
Pau]? 

Thus the legal position of woman under- 
lies every question of practical reform for 
her benefit. Let her become a part of that 
widest of all our organizations, the organi- 
zation of the nation, and the organization 
of her especial work will speedily follow. 

East Orange, N. J. 8. E. B. 
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WOMEN AS POLICE MATRONS. 


The following letter from the City Mar- 
shal of Portland, Me., has been placed in 
the hands of the Committee on Charities 
and Corrections of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature. 

Crry or PortLAND, Crty MARSHAL’s 
Orricz, Marcu 6, 1884, } 
Mrs. Saran W. DEvOLL, 
524 Congress Street, Portland, Me. 

Madam—I am reminded that you desire 
my views regarding the service of wom- 
an at Police Stations in the capacity known 
here as Police Marton. My observation 
of police work inclines me to the opinion 
that such service is productive of good re- 





sults in many ways. There can be no 
reasonable question of the right of a wom- 
an under the aurveillance of the Police to 
have the privilege of woman’s presence, 
adyice and assistance. There ought not to 
be any question of the necessity of a wom- 
an’s services in many cases of women un- 
der arrest. Men cannot render the service 
they require, without a shock to modesty 
and decency, and this will be readily ap- 
preciated unless it is assumed that only 
that class of women who are lost to ail 
sense of decency and morality come into 
Police Stations, which is not true. The 
fact that a woman is ready to meet any call 
at Police Stations is a guarantee of safety 
and of better treatment on the part of Po- 
— authorities than would otherwise pre- 
vail. 

It is assumed by the greater portion of 
our people, especially women, that a po- 
lice station is a dreadful place to visit. 
The known presence of a woman there will 
do much to dispel such impressions; and 
tend to elevote and purify the moral at- 
mosphere surrounding them. ‘The recog- 
nition of the propriety and right of wom- 
an to work in any sphere where she may 
choose to direct her energies, which is 
gradually permeating our society, will do 
much to eradicate the antagonism now ex- 
isting against woman in police work. 

Respectfully yours, 
BENJ. F. ANDREWS, 
City Marshal. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Cireak Licur Prom THe Sprrit WorLp. By 
Kate Irving. G. W. Carleton & Co., N. Y. 
For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co,, Boston. 


In this book the writer gives, in simple 
language, an account of her change of be- 
lief from Calvinism to Spiritualism, and 
various historical and experimental re- 
searches which led her to the change, and 
the phenomena which have since confirm- 
ed her in her new belief. 


Her WASHINGTON Sxrason. By Jeanie Gould 
Lincoln. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price $1 50. 


The fashion of writing novels under the 
form of familiar letters exchanged between 
the characters has somewhat fallen into 
decay since the days of Richardson and 
Frances Burney. It occasionally revives, 
however, and may be made very amusing, 
as Henry James has shown. ‘Her Wash- 
ington Season” is written in the form of 
letters, and the writer might truly say, 
with the author of Sir Charles Grandison, 
that “the principal correspondents are 
young ladies of polite education, and of 
lively spirits.” The book gives a picture 
of the bright side of social life at Washing- 
ton, as seen by a gay, enthusiastic girl, 
who has no great depth of reflection, and 
no tinge whatever of morbid misanthropy. 
She enters with zest into the gaieties of 
the capital, meets hosts of delightful peo- 
ple, und enjoys herself exceedingly. Some 
notion of the different effect which the 
same scenes might produce on a sad or 
preoccupied mind is given in the letters of 
the other heroine, who is represented as 
cold and sorrowful in the midst of pleas- 
ures and excitements, because of the ache 
in her own heart. A. S. B. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A little girl of three explains the Golden 
Rule to her sister: ‘It means that you 
must do everything I want you to, and you 
mustn't do anything I don’t want you to.” 


**What will you think of your beautiful 
wife thirty years from now? that is the 
question,” says Mgr. Capel. Oh, bless 
you, monsignor, she'll be all right. The 
conundrum is, What will she think of us? 


‘‘Love is blind.” Maybe that’s why the 
gas is so often turned down in the parlor 
when love takes possession. Because why ? 
Love being blind, there is no sense in wast- 
ing gas to make light for it. 


‘*Who made you?” was asked of a small 
irl. She replied, ‘*God made me that 
ength”—indicating with her two hands 
the ordinary size of a new-born infant— 
‘sand I growed the rest myself.” 


“The best part of beauty,” says Bacon, 
‘tis that which a picture cannot express :”’ 
and so we all think when we have sat for 
our photograph, and the proof comes home 
to us. 


‘Is it possible, miss, that you do not 
know the names of some of your best 
friends?” inquired a gentleman of a lady. 
“Certainly,” she replied; “I don’t even 
know what my own will be a year hence.” 


A clever old maid once said it was better 
to be laughed at because you were not 
married than not to be able to laugh be- 
oo you were. There is sound logic in 
that. 


‘The second cousins of the corpse will 
pleasé come forward and take their 
places,” loudly called the sexton on one 
occasion. ‘The lateral branches of the 
corpse,” said another, “will now join in 
the procession.” 


A German writing in one of the Berlin 
apers of his campaigns makes the follow- 
ng remarkable statement; ‘‘In this battle 

we lost the brave Captain Schule. A can- 
non ball took off his head. His last words 
were, ‘Bury me on the spot where I fell.’” 


Ex-Secretary Evarts tells a good story 
at his own expense about a small donkey 
which he sent up to his country-seat some 
years ago for the use of his children, of 
whom some were then quite young. One 
of his little daughters, going out with her 
nurse to admire the animal in its paddock, 
was sorely distressed when the donkey 
lifted up its voice and brayed dolefully. 
‘Poor thing! Poor thing!” exclaimed the 
sympathetic child; but, suddenly bright- 
ening up, she turned to her nurse and said: 
“Oh! Tam-so glad! Papa will be here 
on Saturday, and then it won’t feel so 
lonesome !” 
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A LAMENTATION. 


BY KEV. LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, DOCTOR 
OF DIVINITY. 


The following racy article lately appear- 
ed in the National Baptist : 


Alas! Allis over; the end has come; 
the bottom has dropped plumb out; the 
last ray of hope has sunk below the wave, 
stabbed in its foundations by the besom of 
destraction which has planted in our bos- 
oms the sparks of a rising storm which 
all the waters of Sahara cannot illuminate. 

But why delay? Why hesitate longer, 
or shrink from unveiling the catastrophe 
which has left us nothing more to hope or 
fear? 

In a single word, Mrs. Miller has got 
her livense to run a steamer up, and eke 
down, the Mississippi! Alas! Far better 
had De Soto never discovered that stream 
than that it should be the parent and, so to 
speak, the scene of such horrors, such an 
influx of the most dire radicalism, such a 
dethroning of the old. 

*Tis true, Mrs. Miller is confessedly fully 
competent to navigate the waters; "tis true, 
her husband is out of health, and will nev- 
er again be able, as of yore, to act as cap- 
tain; ‘tis true, Mrs. Miller can in this way 
support her invalid husband and the chil- 
dren in comfort and respectability. But 
all that goes for nothing. 

"Tis also true, Mrs. Miller has been doing 
just this very thing for many months with 
entire success, and with safety to passen- 

ers, steamer and cargo. But here comes 
n the essential fact; she was doing it with- 
out the sanction of law. perhaps even in vi- 
olation of law; the agony, the shame, lies 
in this, that hereafter she will have the 
brazen effrontery to do it under the protec- 
tion of the laws of her country. 

What, sir; could she not have kept school 
at $10 a month? Could she not have been 
a saleswoman in some store at $6 a week, 
paying her board out of that? Could she 
not have made hickory shirts at a dollar a 
dozen? Was there no work for her to do 
of a character suited to woman, but she 
must rashly, wickedly, aspire to a position 
in which a man might thrive? Or, if she 
must navigate the steamer ». Why not have 
some man get the license and take the pay, 
and employ her ata fifth of the salary to 
do the work? In fact, there are a thous- 
and things which she might have done, if 
she had that modesty, that spirit of obedi- 
ence, which is so eminently the glory of 
her sex. 

And this word ‘‘obedience” suggests to 
me another feature of the case, which re- 
veals (if possible) a deeper deep. If sheis 
to navigate the steamer, it seems inevita- 
ble that she will give commands; she will 
order the helmsman to port his helm, or 
the like. She will order the fireman or 
the engineer to do so-and-so. And per- 
haps she will assume to teach some of the 
more ignorant of the superior sex how to 
manage a steamer. Monstrous! What a 
flying i in the face of Sarah who ‘obeyed 
Abraham, calling him Lord” 

And then, perh: ups, sir. she will want to 
object to the bar on her boat; and she will 
cut off the source of protic to some worthy 
man, beside impoverishing the toiling dis- 
tiller. Perhaps she will object to gam- 
bling on her boat, and perhaps even to 
sw earing! In fact, where is this revolution 
to end? 

And perhaps she will carry her high- 
handed effroutery so far as to manage her 
steamer better than others, so that other 
boats will in time be navigated by women! 

I am compelled to ask, ‘Where are we 
drifting? Whither will modesty flee for a 
hiding “place?” ’ 

And, sir, when I consider in addition to 
this alarming invasion of the male spher e, 
this startling encroachment upon the vall- 
ings suited “to man (by which I mean the 
callings which are least toilsome, and best 
ts I say, when I further consider the 
fact that, in some of our universities, wom- 
en ac tually recite in the same lecture-rooms 
with men, and not seldom carry their im- 
modest assurance so far as to surpass the 
men; when I consider that women are dar- 
ing to study medicine with a view to prac- 
tising among the members of their own 
sex, in this land and among the heathen— 
sir. [assure you that despair i is radiance as 
compared with my state of mind. What 
is before us, I do not aspire to predict. It 
is, however, evident that the whole course 
of nature will be reversed. We shall soon 
see women shipping before the mast, reef- 
ing the main-top off Cape Hatteras, hang- 
ing out on the main-yard off Cape Horn. 
Indeed, sir, it would not at all surprise me 
if women should put off upon men the la- 
bor of bearing and nourishing children. 
Nothing is inconceivable, once you have 
granted toa woman a license to navigate 
a steamer, which she has long been navi- 
gating without a license. 
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NOT THE SAME SPEECH. 


At the Remonstrants’ Hearing, and else- 
where, Mr. Wm. H. Sayward read what 
purported to be an extract from one of his 
speeches last year, to which exception was 
justly taken for their vulgarity. He added 
that those speeches were written and de- 
livered from manuscript. 


This statement is misleading. The por- 


* tions of the speeches which awakened such 


just indignation were not written, but were 
madeextempore. So far as the first speech 
is concerned, we have the testimony of 
Mr. Sayward himself, who said, in the 
opening of his second speech: 


Not being a public speaker, I shall read 


my (second) arguments and notes and 
Stories from a written paper. If I had 


done so before, the speech might have read 
better. If my friend had done so, it might 
have kept him from saying what he did. 


In confirmation, we print the following 
note from Mr. W. W. Whitmarsh, Represen- 


tative of Ward 24, to whom Mr. Sayward re- 
ferred above: 





Boston, MAss., JAN. 28, 1884. 
H. B. BLACKWELL. Esq. : 

Dear Sir—In answer to yourinquiry ;—the 
manner of delivery of Mr. Sayward’s first 
speech gave no indication that he had it 
written out in full. Indeed, you will re- 
member that in his remarks that prefaced 
his second speech, he said, referring to my 
reply to his first speech, that he regretted 
he had not written out his first speech, as 
it would have saved him from misconstruc- 
tion, ete., and he added that if I had writ- 
ten mine it would have saved me from 
saying some things which I did say. 

Truly yours, 
W. W. WHITMARSH, 
Representative in 1883 from Ward 24, 


Mr. Sayward has sought to evade re- 
sponsibility for his vulgarities of anecdote 
and illustration last year, by showing 
a written speech which he claims as the 
ones he made. Unfortunately he did not 
confine himself to his manuscript on the oc- 
casions referred to. However, we congrat- 
ulate him upon a marked improvement in 
matter and manner in his speech at the 
recent hearing. ‘Sweet are the uses of 
adversity.” H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHO STOLE THE THIMBLE! 


BY ROSA HARTWICK THORP. 

**Pet Hopkins, I'll thank you for my 
thimble.” ‘The little girl spoke in an an- 
gry, commanding voice, and a dark scowl 
marred her usually bright face. 

Pet Hopkins looked up quickly from her 
sewing, with a surprised wonder deepen- 
ing in her blue eyes. She was plainly 
dressed, so plainly, in fact, that she re- 
minded one of a little woodland violet in a 
garden of brilliant flowers, for the dainty 
misses about her were all dressed hand- 
somely, and chattered merrily with each 
other, while Pet sat by herself at one side 
of the room, and scarcely lifted her earnest 
eyes from the seam she was sewing. She 
usually came early and took her seat be- 
fore the rest arrived, remaining in her 
quiet little corner until her companions 
had all departed. Once, when Miss Alice 
asked her why she always remained sitting 
while the other children were present, she 
answered, while a flush crept over her sen- 
sitive face, and a mist of tears filled her 
eyes: 

“My old dress don’t look so shabby 
when ‘: m sitting down, and they can't see 
where my stockings are darned.” 

Miss Alice respected the child’s desire 
to attract as little attention as possible 
after that, for her own experience had 
taught her the pains of poverty. 

This was how the little class came to be 
formed: The benevolent mammas of the 
village discovered in Alice Hartman a 
worthy young lady struggling with pov- 
erty, utterly alone in the wor ‘Id, and with- 
out health or strength to endure hard la- 
bor. ‘They wisely concluded that it would 
be kinder to provide her with easy employ- 
inent than to present her with money. 
Upon holding a consultation, they decided 
that she must have a sewing-class of little 
girls, to meet for an hour every afternoon 
in her own tidy little parlor. Each of the 
miamimas present was able to contribute to 
the class one little pupil, and some two. 
When they came to discuss the matter more 
fully, they were amazed at the general igno- 
rance of their children iu this particular 
branch. ‘The little ones could read and 
write quite nicely. ‘The most of them 
could dance very gracefully ; some of them 
could sing and play easy accompaniments 
on the piano; but not one of them could 
use a thimble. 

And so the class began with a dozen lit- 
tle girls, each carrying a tiny work-basket 
containing wee scissors, needle-pad, patch- 
work, and dainty silver thimble. Pet’s 
mother was very poor, but was quite de- 
sirous that her little girl should learn to 
sew, and as.she had no time to teach her, 
she made arrangements to do Miss Alice's 
washing if she would allow Pet to join the 
class. 

When Miss Alice asked the class which 
finger should wear the thimble, there was 
an ominous silence, broken at last by a lit- 
tle girl timidly suggesting her thumb. 

**You all have thimbles, have you not?” 
asked Miss Alice, and instantly half a doz- 
en bright, new thimbles were triumphant- 
ly disclosed to view. 

“Now,” said Miss Alice, smiling, ‘you 
may each place your thimble on the fin- 
ger where you think it will do the most 
service.” 

Then, as she glanced down the class, 
she asked May Anson why she placed her 
thimble on her little finger. 

** “Cause it’s most out of the way there, 
answered the child. 

‘And you, Pet, where is your thimble?’ 

‘“T haven't got any thimble to put at all,” 
answered Pet, shrinking further back into 
the corner. 

It was at the beginning of the third les- 
son, and Miss Alice was in the next room 
when Delia Eller spoke up sharply: 

‘Pet Hopkins, ll thank you for my 
thimble.” 

Pet looked up in surprise, but as she had 
no idea where the young lady’s thimble 
was, she did not hand it to her. All the 
girls i in the room looked at Pet expectant- 
ly, some of them quite severely. 

‘*Don‘t you intend to hand me my thim- 
ble, Pet Hopkins?” exclaimed Delia in a 
louder key, her face flushing up: with anger. 

— don’t know where it is,” said Pet, 
meekly. 

**She don’t know where itis! Just hear 
the bold little thief, girls. There she sits 
with my pretty silver thimble on her fin- 
ger, and says she don’t know where it is! 
You all heard her say that she hadn’t a 
thimble, didn’t you? 

‘“*Yes, we did,” answered the children, 
clustering about poor, bewildered Pet. 

“Well,” continued Delia, ‘‘if her mother 
had bought her one since, do you think she 








would have bought a silver one? Washer- 
women don’t have more money than they 
know how to spend. If you didn’t, steal 
my thimble, Pet Hopkins,” she continued. 
“you'd just as soon I'd look at it close and 
see if itis like mine.” 

“It was mamma’s when she was a little 
girl,” faltered Pet. 

“A likely story,” sneered Delia. “Why 
didn’t you bring it before? Let me see it.” 

“It was tnislaid, and mamma just found 
it this morning,’ * answered P et, as she slip- 
ped the thimble from her finger and hand- 
ed it to Delia. 

“Oh, what awful stories you do tell, Pet 
Hopkins !” said Delia, as she examined the 
thimble. **“This is my very thimble ; I know 
it by the little vine about it.” 

She calmly placed it on her finger as she 
spoke, and walked to her seat with a very 
injured air, while the other little girls clus- 
tered about her and talked very excitedly 
about the forlorn child in the corner. 

“TI think we ought to tell Miss Alice,” 
said one, decidedly. ‘She ought to know 
what kind of girls she has in her class.” 

i “No,” said Delia, reflee tively, ‘I'm wil- 
ing to oy her as long as I’ve got m 
thimble back.” ° . J 

‘*But she may take other thimbles.” 

“T guess that this lesson will be suffi- 
cient,” said Delia, loud enough for Pet to 
hear. 

When Miss Alice entered the rooms she 
discovered that something had occurred to 
disturb the children, but as none of them 
brought complaints to her, she forbore 
questioning them. 

Poor little Pet was obliged to sew her 
seam over twice that afternoon, because 
the tears blinded her so she could searcely 
see where to put her needle. 

“IT wouldn't care so much, mamma,” she 
said, as she laid her head on her —— 8 
loving breast, and sobbed out her grief, 
‘only it was your thimble, when you were a 
little girl, and I meant to be so careful of it. 
I wonder if it was a punishment ‘cause I 
was so proud of having a real silver thim- 
ble like the rest !” 

When Delia reached home that night, she, 
too, told her mother all about the lost 
thimble. 

“It is very strange,” said Mrs. Eller, 
when Delia had finished. ‘I always sup- 
posed that Pet was one of the most honest 
little girls in town. Let me see your thim- 
ble, Delia.” 

Delia opened the work-basket, and hand- 
ed the thimble to her mother. 

‘Why, Delia,” exclaimed Mrs. Eller, the 
moment she had taken the thimble, ‘this 
is not your thimble. Oh, my child, what 
have you done? You have been the thief, 
after all.” 

“Lsurely thought it was mine,” sobbed 
Delia, ** ‘cause mine wasn’t in my work- 
basket, and, anyhow, Pet must have stolen 
it, for her mother couldn't afford to get a 
silver thimble for her.” 

*“*My child,” said Mrs. Eller, **you have 
made yourself and poor little Peta great 
deal of trouble by your hasty conclusion. 
It is just possible that you may have slip- 
ped your thimble in your pocket.” 

“Oh, no, [ didn’t,” said Delia, decidedly. 
*T always put it in my basket.” 

She slipped her hand into her pocket as 
she spoke, and an exceedingly foolish look 
spread over her face as she drew forth and 
displayed the missing thimble. 

“Oh, mamma!” she sobbed. **what shall 
I do? 

oe Chere i is only one thing for you to do, 
my dear. You ‘must take ‘Pet’ s thimble to 
her to-morrow, and ask her forgivenes be- 
fore the whole class.” 

“T will, mamma,” 
girl, humbly. 
she never told Miss Alice a word about it 
She just let me keep the thimble when I 
said it was mine, and sat there, looking so 
sorry all the afternoon. 

The next afternoon Delia told the pn 
story about the thimble before the class, 
and Miss Alice listened in great surprise. 

“T stole your thimble, 
standing humbly before Pet. 
sorry. 
don't see how you can. 


answered the little 


“Tam so 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 


Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 


the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by wurry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 








Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 


America, ‘The Coraline with which they are 
oouee is | — ery to Whalebone both in durability 
com 


The Health « nd Nurst Corsets Shown 
ebove, have been Sodere the ~ for ten years, 
with constantl 


increasing 
The Health Corset gives a  jady the best form 
« 4! Corset ever made, = Seheenme time it is 
, flexible and very durab 
e Coraline, Flexible ae Abdominal and 
Misses’ Co 


resets, are all ar styles, either 
of which is sure to give cntiaenion. ” 


Price from $1 up. 
For SaLe BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 


Avold all imitations, Be sure our name 
te on the box, 


WARNER BROS. 
353 BROADWAY NEW YORE 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


RUSBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


| Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 


‘Do you know, mamma, | 


Pet,” said Delia, | 


[ wish you could forgive me, but 1 | 


And Pet, without a thought of the eyes | 


that were on her, or her shabby clothes, 
just put her arms around Delia’s 


neck and | 


the two little girls sobbed together, and | 


though the other little girls could uot have 


told what they were crying for, they all | 
joined in the chorus, while Miss Alice sly- | 


ly wiped her own eyes.— The Interior. 
a eee 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying ‘with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 


| the day. 
' an honorable place, 


get a bottleof Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP , 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhcea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 


CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste,and | 


is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 245 cents a bottle. ly-7 


alien cane 
Wuy use a gritty, muddy, disagreeable article 

when Hood’s Sarsaparilla, so pure, so clear, so 

delightful, can be obtained. 100 doses $1.00. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
**A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . ° 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant ——'y substantial ; 


* x | 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


' 


the United | 


| 


| 
‘| 


Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon ess opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


CONSUMPTION. 
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“Vy, 
tha VAL: 
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P, O, address, DK, T, A'SLOCU AG tH Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 


| preter Eclectic 


iano Instructor. 
COMPILED BY W.C. PETERS. 
PRICE, $3 25, 


Among the great and successful Piano Methods of 
PETERS’ ECLECTIC has always held 
The sale of a QUARTER OF A 
MILLION COPIES is proof tangible of its worth, and of 
the favor with which it is regarded, especially in a 
large number of educational institutions, in which it 
has long been used. A_ practical, well graded and 
thorough book! 


Dobson’s Universal 
Banjo Instructor. 


By H. C, and G. C. DOBSON. 
PRICE, $i OO. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable ‘instrument, and the 
best ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A good 
book, destined to be very popular. Contains Elements, 
47 bright Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, ete., and 22 popular 
Songs, such as “Old Folks at Home,” “Over the 
Garden Wall,” the songs of Dave Braham, etc. 


Winner’s Popular 
ideal Methods. 





eomener ae 





press 





For Violin, ForGuitar, For Piano, 
For Cornet, For Flute, For Cab, Organ, 
For Clarinet, For Ba njo, For Flageolet, 


For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute. 
Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely popular cheap instructors, with brief in- 
structive course, and cach with about one hundred 
neatly arranged popular airs for practice, 


Pousdhdhrn DITSUN & 00. Boston. 


Onv Book on Needle. 
work gives fuil and 
intelligent Inmstruc- 
B tions in os J 4 
wy akon > Modern Point, Honiton and Macrame Lace 
sivgion. Arusenc, and all ether, kin: og ot 
ry. with diagrams showing hew the stitches are 
i Wtoknit and crochet window and mantel Lam 
brequins, with cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys? 
Sacks, Mi —— Afghans and fifty other useful articles. How 
to make = ee &c. Protusely illustrated. Price 
oS ce meee cour for 
Stamping oe vs 
Patte ms) A Powder Distributing Pal, Instructions &c. £°y" 





Emi pros 
made 


iuli size, Pertorated Embroidery 


HOUGHTON, | MIFFLIN & ¢0.S 


NEW ‘BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MAnton O8awrorp, author of “Mr, 
Isaacs,” ete. $1 25, 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo,$1 50, 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many monflis in 
Furope, principally in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and made #n excursion into Africa. 
The experiences and observations of these montits are 
depicted in this delightful book, 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EpGaR FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” ete. 12m0, $1 50. 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh sypes sf of character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attrac great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, autlior of “German Political Leaders,” ete, 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. 


A work of sterling value ane remarkable interest. It 
isto 8 and 


is not merely a h ry 0 a boverel 

military operations, but of Ay of the —~ lop- 
ment o 4 litical, coetst. {,- relations institutions; 
one! both in its design and ts execution Tl take 


rauk with "the more Sous of wodern historical 
works. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,’ 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” etc. 12mo, $200. 


The variety. pmportanes, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects disc: Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no cotaer vk value and interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


a RUSSELL, author of ‘Library Notes.” 12mo, 


. 


A book qnite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell’s ‘Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields of -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


A Study. By Joun F. GENuNG. 12mo, $1 25, 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, signiticance, and method of Tennyson’s 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature, 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Richarp Grant 
Wuite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
= interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent, 





12mo, 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”"—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account a the } rma life is well worth 
careful study. . . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”"— Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
ride by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.’’—JAMEs 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.’’—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman's Life,” “Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,”’ ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


By 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters,” 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louia. 


‘The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Ligh 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 





Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. Y. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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The New Jersey House of Representa- 
tives, in response to the petition of ladies 
of Bloomfield, N. J., has passed a Joint 
Resolve for a constitutional amendment to 
strike out the word ‘“tmale.”” The Senate 
will act upon it in a few days. ‘This is in 
accordance with the historic precedent of 
the State from 1776 to 1807. 

seiiie 

In spite of the adverse vote in the House, 
the woman movement goes bravely on 
in Iowa. Five counties in that State have 
women for County Recorders, viz.: Lizzie 
J. Fitch, of Cerro Gordo, Mattie E. Wells, 
of Henry, Mrs. L. A. Jennings, of Mar- 
shall, Mrs. C. P. Hill, of Osceola. and Ad- 
die Hayden, of Warren. Eleven women 
are County Superintendents, viz.: Salina 
Blackburn, of Benton, Mrs. C. E. Trimball, 
of Calhoun, Mrs. A. N. Filson, Cedar; 
Mary A. Osmond, Clark; Mrs. J. E. Whi- 
ney, Dallas; Mrs. Lou Annel, Decatur; 
Mrs. A. H. Smith, Ida; Mrs. L. G. Mur- 
dock, Louisa; Rose E. Southard, Powes- 
hick; Anna E. Packer, Van Buren; and 
Belle Kilgore, Wayne. We have heard no 
complaint of the manner in which these 
ladies fulfil their duties. They are not 
‘‘unsexed,”’ nor has Iowa been visited by 
lightning, earthquakes or any other great 
natural disturbances in consequence of 
women holding office. The foundations 
stand firm; and so they will when women 
vote. Areport of the debate in the Iowa 
Legislature will be found on our eighth 


page. 

The Ohio Legislature has before it a 
woman suffrage constitutional amendment. 
a 

A bill has passed the new Jersey Legis- 
lature admitting women as foreign com- 
missioners of deeds. 

In the House of Representatives at Har- 
risburg, on the 26th a concurrent reso- 
lution was adopted, requesting the Penn- 
sylvania Representatives in Congress to 
support the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States declaring 
that the right of suffrage should not be de- 
nied to any person on account of sex. The 
vote was 78 to 76. 

—_————_eoo— 

On the 18th inst., at Washington, D. C., 
Senator Washburn, in the U. S. Senate, 
presented petitions from Minnesota asking 
for a sixteenth amendment in favor of 
woman suffrage. 
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The Connecticut Temperance Committee 
returned without commendation a Dill al- 
lowing women to vote in town meetings on 
all questions relating to the sale of liquors. 
Mr. Range, of Guilford. said the Commit- 
tee was widely divided on the subject. He 
hoped the House would sustain this action. 
A motion was made to indefinitely post- 
pone. Mr. Range objected; the matter 
should be fairly discussed, instead of be- 
ing thrown into the waste-basket. The 
motion was lost, and the bill was printed. 
On Wednesday, March 26, in the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives, a bill 
giving women the right to vote on license 
or no license was overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed, and without much discussion. On the 
bill giving them the right to vote in school 
meetings there was a full discussion, and 
the bill was rejecte€d—96 to 84. 


~~. 
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Orange, N. J., is agitating the question 
of having a woman on the School Board. 
An incident which took place there the 
other day will strengthen the women’s side 
of the question. The Trustees held a meet- 
ing in the Ashland Schoolhouse, and threw 
down the lighted matches with which they 
lit their cigars before leaving. The school- 
house naturally burned down. If there 
had been a woman among them, the gen- 
tlemen would not have begun to smoke un- 
til they got outside. By all means let Or- 
ange have a woman on the School Board. 

Pennsylvania courts have decided that 
a married woman cannot be an attorney in 
that State without a change in the law. 
Now let the Legislature take the case in 
hand and make the necessary change. 

Miss Lucretia Crocker was re-elected on 
the Board of Supervisors last week. We 
rejoice in her re-election, in the face of a 
concerted effort to defeat her. 
body made an earnest appeal in behalf of 
Miss Crocker, testifying to her eminent 








Miss Pea- |, 


usefulness, and asking for a single reason 
why she should not be re-appointed. By 
the admission even of opponents, Miss 
Crocker has been one of the most valuable 
officials on the board. Her choice for a 
second term will be an advantage to the 
schools, and is a credit to the city. 

We referred not long ago to the case of 
Mrs. Beattie, whose twelve-months’ old 
baby the Scotch courts decided to belong 
not to her, but exclusively to her husband, 
whose cruelty and ill-usage had driven her 
from his house. The court decreed that 
the baby should be given to its father, and 
that its mother should be allowed to see it 
twice a week at a friend’s house. No moth- 
er would be likely to submit to such a de- 
cision if she could help it ; and all our read- 
ers will be glad to learn that Mrs. Beattie 
has got safely out of the country with her 
baby. 
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The action of the Massachusetts remon- 
strants has caused a ripple of amusement 
among the women of the Pacific coast. 
Two or three ladies of Salem, Oregon, 
have written letters to the Salem Statesman, 
criticising Mrs. Leonard’s argument. One 
of them pictures the anomalous position 
of a woman who discusses political mat- 
ters, holds office, and makes public ap- 
peals to voters, and yet does not want 
women to vote for fear they will become 
‘tunfeminine and combative.” She says: 

Has not this woman already swallowed 
the suffragist camel? What is the use of 
straining at that exceedingly small gnat, 
the ballot? She has done herself, though 
in round-about ways, or approved in oth- 
ers, all that suffragists wish to do. 

SA ee eo 

When Tacitus, in his Roman history, stig- 
matized the Christians as the ‘enemies of 
the human race,” he supposed posterity 
would accept his verdict. But the judg- 
ment of the ages finds in the slander only 
an evidence of the historian’s ignorance 
and prejudice. Froude, in our own day, 
has sought to palliate the brutalities of 
British rule in Ireland. But he has failed 
to change the judgment of men. Francis 
Parkman is not a ‘Tacitus, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge is not a Froude, but, like their illus- 
trious prototypes, they too have written 
what may be called “artificial” history, in 
reference to the woman suffrage move- 
ment. ‘Artificial’ history, like the Ger- 
man philosopher’s camel, is evolved from 
the moral (or immoral) consciousness of 
the writer. It differs from real history in 
suppressing or misstating facts. 


_ 
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In the debate at the State House, Mr. 
Roger Wolcott thus delivered himself con- 
cerning the WOMAN’S JOURNAL: ‘There 
are things editorially advanced and favor- 
ed by that organ, which, whatever may be 
done among baser politicians, few of us 
would justify if done by men. I believe 
there have been things editorially advanced 
and justified by that organ which cannot 
justify themselves to any gentleman of this 
house, or to any gentleman engaged in clean 
politics.” Mr. Wolcott has been requested 
to specify what iniquities the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL has editorially advocated, and 
when it has advocated them ; but he pleads 
lack of time. Thisis as if some one should 
accuse Mr. Wolcott of committing a mur- 
der, but refuse to tell whom he killed or 
when and where he killed him. Of course 
it would be impossible for Mr. Wolcott to 
prove an alibi. 
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Mr. Homer Wilbur, A. M., referred with 
strong condemnation to ‘‘a print called the 
Liberator, whose heresies I take every 
proper opportunity of combating, and of 
which, I thank God, I have never read a sin- 
gle line.” We know that Mr. Wolcott has 
seen the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, but,we doubt 
from his remarks whether he has been in 
the habit of reading it. Within a short 
time we have received letters containing 
cordial testimony to the worth of our 
paper from people who have had it for 
years, and whom the boldest remonstrant 
would hardly class among “‘baser politi- 
cians,” among others from Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke and Frances Power Cobbe. 
Since our regular readers have not discov- 
ered that the WOMAN’s JOURNAL is an im- 
moral publication, those who are not regu- 
lar readers may make their minds easy. 
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A letter was read in the Legislature, just 
before the vote was taken, which purport- 
ed to be from a Massachusetts woman now 
resident in Rawlins, a small mining town 
in Wyoming Territory. This lady thought 
that woman suffrage did not amount to 
much in Rawlins. But her letter amounts 
to very little in comparison with the 
strong, calm, convincing statement of facts 
given in our paper to-day by Mr. John J. 
Stevens, of Greeley, Col., a gentleman 
formerly resident in Wyoming, whose tes- 
timony carries weight wherever he is 
known. Read his statement. 


John W. Hoyt, ex-Governor. of Wyo- 








ming, who is in New York, has sent a let- 





ter to a leading member of the Legislature, 
strongly recommending woman suffrage 
on account of his experience of its practi- 
cal workings in that Territory. He says 
that, contrary to many assertions and fore- 
bodings, no harm, but much good, has re- 
sulted from the enfranchisement of wom- 


en. 
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In Mr. Danielson, of R. I., the press 
loses a member deservedly honored. Un- 
der his editorship, the Providence Journal 
has been one of the most influential papers 
in New England, and a fast friend to wom- 
an suffrage. 





capdiielitiainaammamnin 
In 1880, two years ago, without any spe- 
cial opposition, the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill received only 60 votes and pairs 
in the Massachusetts Legislature. This 
year, in face of an organized opposition, it 
had 61 votes and pairs. Yet we are told 
that this was ‘‘the worst defeat in seven- 
teen years” because the negative vote was 
increased. We fail to see it in that light. 
ory 
While sewerage is being discussed in 
connection with suffrage, it may be inter- 
esting to recall a fact mentioned by T. W. 
Higginson thirty years ago, viz., that in 
England ‘‘A woman is capable of serving in 
almost all the offices of the kingdom, such 
as those of Queen, Marshal, Grand Cham- 
berlain and Constable of England, Cham- 
pion of England, Commissioner of Sewers, 
Governor of a Workhouse, Sexton, Keeper 
of the Prison, of the Gate-House of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, Re- 
turning officer for Members of Parliament, 


etc., etc.” 
ee 


THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE, 


The suffrage sociable on Wednesday 
night was among the pleasantest of these 
pleasant occasions. There was a large 
gathering, about three hundred persons 
being present in spite of the unpropitious 
weather. The heavens almost always 
weep over our sociables, but without being 
able to quench them. One lady observed 
that if we should have a drought next 
summer, we could infallibly secure a rain- 
storm by appointing a suffrage sociable. 

In the absence of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stone 
presided. 

The singing of a suffrage song written 
by Julia Mills Dunn was followed by sup- 
per, and the supper by five-minute speeches 
from Rev. Annie Shaw, of East Dennis, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin and Mr. H. H. Faxon, of 
Quincy, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Mr. E. D. 
Draper, H. B. Blackwell and Dr. Mary J. 
Safford, of Boston. Mr. Faxon strongly 
advocated work in the caucus, the practi- 
cal benefits of which were every day more 
apparent in the temperance reform. He 
said: ‘It is no use to send a bad man to 
the Legislature and then petition him to 
make good laws.” Hon. Sainuel E. Sewall 
spoke with especial energy and eloquence. 

At 8 P. M. the meeting adjourned from 
the Chapel to the Meionaon, where an ad- 
mirable musical and dramatic entertain- 
ment was given under the management of 
friends from West Newton. There were 
songs by Mr. James Allen and Mrs. Dr. 
Haynes, of West Newton, accompanied by 
Miss Plummer, of Auburndale; vialin so- 
los by Mr. Abbott, of Berlin; recitations 
by Miss Rosa Allen. of Westboro’; a read- 
ing by Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of West 
Newton, of a fine poem by Mr. Hoadley; 
and last but not least, a charade. There 
was not a poor performance in the whole 
programme, but that charade fairly bore 
away the bell. and was received with peals 
of ‘‘inextinguishable laughter.”’ The al- 
lusions to woman suffrage which occurred 
in the scenes from Shakspeare and other 
classic authors are not found in some of 
the editions; but we all know that editions 
differ. 

A hearty vote of thanks from the meet- 
ing to those who had given it so much 
pleasure closed the proceedings. 











A. S. B. 
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AN HISTORIC PAMPHLET. 





A meeting to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society was held 
in Philadelphia, December 4, 1883. ‘The 
proceedings have been put into a neat pam- 
phlet of sixty-five pages,and are for sale at 
this office. It contains speeches and letters 
from surviving abolitionists, giving histor- 
ical information of great value. There 
should be a large demand for it. Twenty- 
five cents will cover postage and pay for 
the volume. L. 8. 

———_ —--_e7oo-  ———— 
MUCH-NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


Hon. Samuel E. Sewall spoke some 
weeks ago before the Massachusetts House 
Judiciary Committee in support of the pe- 
tition of Mrs Mary C. Ames and others 
for a law to enable women to hold any of- 
fice to which they may be constitutionally 
appointed or elected. Mr. Sewall said the 
Legislature had been repeatedly called 
upon for a special enactment in a given 
case, or an appeal had to be made to the 
courts for a decision. There is need of a 





statute under which women who are elect- 
ed or appointed may fill positions without 
any legal formality. L. 8. 
0-9-9 —____—__ 
MORE WOMEN IN TOWN OFFICES. 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 
Barre, Mrs. R. A. Cook, one year. 
Gardner, Mrs. E. D. Howe, two years. 
Paxton, Mrs. L. Bill. 
TRUSTEES OF TOWN LIBRARY. 
New Braintree, Mary P. Gleason and 
Jennie Boyden. 
Westborough, Mrs. E. G. Hallowell and 
Mrs. O. W. Judd. 
a) ood 


ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., MARCH 27, 1884.—The 
Buffalo Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union’s headquarters were dedicated 
at Fitch Institute with great enthusiasm 
to-day. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe opened 
the exercises with an address. Miss Abby 
W. May and Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott of Bos- 
ton also spoke. 








oe 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. 


In’ Philadelphia, President Judge Lud- 
low, in Court of Common Pleas No. 3, an- 
nouncing the decision of that court, has 
dismissed the motion for the admission of 
Mrs. Carrie Burnham Kilgore to practise 
as an attorney in that court. Judge Fin- 
letter dissented from the majority of the 
court. 

Judge Ludlow has given his opinion in 
full. He begins with some general reflec- 
tions upon woman’s sphere, which suggest 
Mr. Kenneth Raynor. After this pream- 
ble, he comes to the point, as follows: 


I contend that no law exists by which 
we can grant this motion. By the law of 
England, ‘‘all may be attorneys whom the 
law will permit. Women may not be attor- 
neys, nor infants, nor villains, nor any who 
are in custody, nor any other who is 
not free of himself.” ‘True, the act of 
1834 declares that “persons” may be ad- 
mitted to practise as attorneys. 

But precedent and uniform practice show 
that ‘*persons” here does not mean wom- 
en; and if we disregard these guides, any 
law may mean anything, and no man’s 
life, liberty or property will be secure. 


Judge Ludlow’s next point serves to call 
attention to another injustice which is done 
to women by Pennsylvania law. 


Once more. The applicant is a married 
woman, and here is another and most seri- 
ous difficulty presented which ought not 
to be settled by judicial decision. While 
a married woman may act in certain fidu- 
ciary offices, it is not the law that she may 
enter into ordinary contracts not specially 
provided for by an act of assembly. And 
yet while the law, acting upon her as an 
ndividual and not in a representative ca- 
pacity, is so determined. we are requested 
by our official sanction to hold her out to 
the world as a person capable of makin 
any contract. If the contract of a marri 
woman is (except for necessaries) abso- 
lutely void, and if she is at the present 
time only able to contract by virtue of ex- 
press legislation, how is she to hold the 
office of an attorney and be clothed with 
the legal power necessary in the premises ? 

In conclusion, Judge Ludlow says that 
the question at issue is a large one, and 
ought to be decided only by the Legisla- 
ture, after a full discussion. He sums up 
as follows: 


I am opposed to the admission of this 
lady, who is a married woman of unques- 
tionable character and ability. 

1. Because no law or custom sanctions 
it, but on the contrary, contemporaneous 
pee and universal practice condemn 
t. 

2. To grant this motion would be, in the 
present condition of the law, an act of ju- 
dicial legislation, and, therefore, of judi- 
cial usurpation. 

3. Because in this instance, the applicant 
being a married woman, she cannot enter 
into those contracts without ability to 
make which she cannot legally practise as 
an attorney of the courts. 

4. Because the question is one peculiar- 
ly the subject of legislation, and therefore 
ever must be solved by legislative, and not 
by judicial, authority. A. 8. B. 


eee 
AN ARTIFICIAL AGITATION. 








Napoleon once defined history as ‘‘a fa- 
ble generally accepted.” A striking in- 
stance of this fabulous style of writing is 
found in the Atlantic Monthly for April, in 
an article on ‘‘Julian’s Political Recollec- 
tions.” ‘The anonymous writer thus ac- 
counts for Mr. Julian’s earnest advocacy 
of woman suffrage :— 


A man with a strong dash of fanaticism, 
who has been through such a contest (as 
the anti-slavery struggle) and come out 
victorious, is often unfitted for the piping 
times of peace when the stuff martyrs are 
made of is not in demand, and when public 
questions are economic and administrative, 
and not moral or emotional. . . . The orig- 
inal cause to which he has given his life 
having triumphed, he immediately looks 
about for another. It is for this reason, 
for instance, that almost all the men en- 
gaged in the woman suffrage business are 
old men, who were brought up in the abo- 
lition school. Slavery being destroyed, 
they immediately cast about for some oth- 
er dire oppression; and not finding any- 
thing very serious, and craving excitement, 
they took up the suffrage. They overlooked 
the important fact that the slavery agita- 
tion was fearfully real, while the suffrage 





agitation is entirely artificial. It is real 
enough to them, however, and so they go 
on pouring forth bitter invective and burn- 
ing appeals which are perfectly comic in 
their incongruity and misapplication. The 
great mass of men and women regard the 
whole thing with total indifference or as a 
gigantic bore, and nine-tenths of those who 
nominal] va with it do so to 
make a little political capital or to earn a 
trifling notoriety. Under these circum. 
stances, to see not merely those who make 
a living out of it, but sincere men and 
women, raving to a heedless world about 
the serfdom and oppression of woman is 
an amusing example of the necessity of 
supplying agitation in order to satisfy peo- 
ple of a certain cast of mind, as theatres 
and picnics are supplied for others. Then 
again, a man who has been through the 
awful reality of such a conflict as came 
from slavery, and is too sensible to be pac- 
ified at playing at agitation with the suf- 
fragists, is very apt to regard every real 
public question as of the same intense 
moral character as that to which he hag 
devoted himself. We can see it all in Mr, 
Julian. He is, of course, a woman suffrag- 
ist; and moreover he talks about tariffs 
and railway policies as if they were ques. 
tions of the same order as the “middle 
passage” or the slave pen. 


It is naturally unpleasant to the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage to find almost ey- 
ery man and woman in its favor, the clear- 
ness of whose moral judgment has been 
shown by participation in the anti-slavery 
agitation. One is curiously reminded in 
the above of Mr. Webster’s celebrated ar- 
raignment of anti-slavery as a ‘“trub-a-dub 
agitation.” So far from thinking that agi- 
tation “fearfully real,” the Whigs and 
Democrats of 1850 considered it wholly 
factitious and artificial. Most men and 
women in the North regarded “the whole 
thing either with total indifference or as a 
gigantic bore.” They maintained that ‘‘nine- 
tenths of those who nominally sympathized 
with it did so to make a little political 
sympathy or to earn a trifling notoriety.” 
The writer of the above article, had he 
been then in active life, would have ap- 
plied exactly these phrases to the aboli- 
tionists. In a certain sense he would have 
been right. People could not be made to 
see or feel that the slave had a ‘‘grievance.” 
They thought it “‘amusing and pitiable” to 
see ‘‘not merely those who,” as they sup- 
posed, *‘made a living out of it, but sincere 
men and women raving to a heedless 
world about the serfdom and oppression 
of”—the negro. Politicians, then as now, 
could see no moral issue in politics. Then 
as now, they bought voters. packed cau- 
cuses, paid poll-taxes, and managed nomi- 
nations, as ‘*Nero fiddled while Rome was 
burning.” 

“Women,” it is said, ‘Shave no griey- 
ances.” Yet they are working for half 
pay outside of the home, and for ‘food, 
clothing and medicine” inside the home; 
mothers have no legal guardianship of 
their own children; there is often no 
adequate protection extended to the honor, 
lives, or interests of women by legislatures, 
courts, or juries; the stigma of disfran- 
chisement discredits and discourages them 
in all industrial and philanthropic efforts, 
The home is not fairly protected. Purity 
and temperance are systematically under. 
mined without legal interference. The 
wife, mother, and widow are subjected to 
legal disabilities to which men and voters 
would not for a moment submit. To a 
wide-minded and earnest-hearted woman, 
the fact of disfranchisement is of all griey- 
ances the greatest. As suffrage is ‘the 
right preservative of all rights,” so is its 
denial the wrong inclusive of all wrongs. 

But the ignorance of events displayed in 
the above article is astonishing. The writ- 
er asserts that the woman suffrage move- 
ment originated in the restlessness of anti- 
slavery agitators out of a job. He seems 
never to have heard of Plato’s ideal Repub- 
lic, founded 2,000 years ago on impartial 
suffrage for men and women. He never 
heard of Mary Wolstonecroft’s ‘Rights of 
Women,” published in 1790. He does not 
know that the Quakers established woman 
suffrage in New Jersey in 1776, and main- 
tained it for women and free negroes until 
the slave power swept it away from both, 
in 1807. He never read the letter of Abi 
gail Adams to her husband, John Adams. 
He never heard of the thrice-repeated pro 
test in the first constitutional convention 
of Massachusetts, against the limita 
tion of the suffrage by the word ‘male.” 
He does not know that the question of 
woman's rights distracted the abolitionists 
in 1838, and divided the American Anti 
Slavery Society in 1840. He knows noth 
ing of the successive battles fought since 
then for woman’s right to speak and peti 
tion, for her right to a higher education, 
for her right to study and practise medi- 
cine and law, to preach, and to hold pub- 
lic offices. He does not know that Mrs. 
Leonard owes her place of influence and 
power to the efforts of the very womel 
she opposes. He does not know that the 
co-education of the sexes has been estab 
lished in every State university from Mich 
igan and Indiana westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. He does not know that already i2 
three ‘l'erritories women vote on the same 
terms as men, and that in twelve States 
the principle of woman suffrage has bee? 
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conceded by giving her the right to vote 
for school committees. He is oblivious of 
the labors and struggles and sacrifices and 
life-long devotion, by which woman’s so- 
cial status has been so greatly changed 
since he was born into the world. A vain 
and superficial egotism, without sympathy 
or insight, misreads the past, the present, 
and the future. But though it may suc- 
ceed in wrecking the great party of Wilson 
and Sumner and Andrew upon the rocks 
of conservatism, the principle of individ- 
ual personal and political rights upon 
which this government is founded, will 
move on to triumph. Men might as well 
try to stop the rising of the tide or the 
movement of the sun H. B. B. 


o> 
-e 


TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF MINNESOTA. 


Finding that any extension of suffrage 
must be submitted to the people, the offi- 
cers of the Minnesota Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation have issued the following petition 
to be presented to our next Legislature, 
which meets this coming winter : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Minnesota : 


We the undersigned, residents of 
and citizens of Minnesota, 21 years of age and 
upwards, respectfully petition your Honorable 
Bodies to submit to the voters of the State such 
an amendment to our State constitution as, when 
ratified by them, will abolish all political distinc- 
tions on account of sex. 

As we have local organizations in very 
few places, it will greatly help the cause if 
the addresses of suffragists in different parts 
of the State, who have not received peti- 
tions, are sent to the president of the State 
Association. 

During the past month a petition was 
circulated asking Congress to submit the 
Sixteenth Amendment to the several States. 
It received between three and four thous- 
and signatures, although the time was 
short and but few helped to circulate it. 

We want many to help us with this, so 
as to give a fair showing of our strength 
in the State. It is a goud way to agitate 
the question and do missionary work. 

MARTHA G. RIPLEY, M. D. 
President Minn. W. S. A. 
48 Eighth Street South, Minneapolis, Minn, 


_e-o-o—__——_ 
SCATTER THE LEAFLETS. 


Ripon, Wis., MARCH 25, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I see you have published the excellent 
speech of William I. Bowditch, made at 
the last annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, entitled 
“The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts ;” also the address of Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney at the Legislative hearing, on 
‘Municipal Suffrage for Women ;” also the 
great speech of Wendell Phillips at the 
s2cond Massachusetts Woman’s Rights 
Convention in 1851. You have published 
all these as leaflets, and the three for 
seventy-five cents a hundred, postpaid by 
mail. ‘They are right to the point. I very 
much wish them a wide circulation, and 
that as many as possible may read them. 
Send me an equal number of the three 
speeches, as many as the sum enclosed will 
pay for. They should all be read together, 
and if they do not convert every opponent 
who reads them, I shall think they are wil- 
fully blind or tuo stupid to understand 
sound arguments. 

Iam in sympathy with you in all your 
labors to bring political equality and jus- 
tice towomen. Mrs. E. 'T. WOLcorT. 
A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH. 


We have received from Mr. H. Cook, 110 
Studio Building, Boston, a remarkable 
photograph of the scene at the burial of 
Wendell Phillips in the Old Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, on the 6th of February, 1884. 
The interment took place so late in the af- 
ternoon, when it was nearly dusk, that it 
is surprising that Mr. Cook was able to 
obtain any satisfactory result, but in spite 
of the disadvantages under which he la- 
bored, he has succeeded in preserving a 
scene which must ever remain historic in 
the jannals of Boston. The view is taken 
from the balcony of Horticultural Hall, 
directly opposite the cemetery, and shows 
the little group of mourners around the 
open grave—a few members of the family, 
and the detachment of colored soldiers 
with reversed muskets. In the background 
are seen the many ancient headstones and 
monuments of the old burying-ground, 
while in front is a glimpse of the multitude 
crowding the street without. and peering 
through the iron railings. Copies of the 
protograph can be obtained of the artist, 
or at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
for fifty cents each. 

















SOCIAL SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CAMBRIDGE, 


There will be a social meeting in the par- 
lors of Mrs. C. D. Cobb, 855 Main Street, 
Cambridge, Wednesday evening, April 2, 
which all who are in any degree interest- 
ed in the question of woman suffrage are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney and Miss Nancy 
W. Covell will be present, and will each 
give an informal talk. Col. T. W. Higgin- 





son will speak, and it is hoped the occa- 
sion will not only be an intellectual treat 
to those present, but will result in a better 
acquaintance among the friends of woman 
suffrage in Cambridge. B. 
a 


HENRY GEORGE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Henry George addressed an audience of 
five thousand persons in St. James Hall, 
January 9. In the course of the lecture, 
he made favorable allusion to woman suf- 
frage. In the last chapter of ‘Social 
Problems,” Mr. George says: 


As I said in the first of these papers, 
the progress of civilization necessitates the 

iving of greater and greater attention and 
ntelligence to public affairs. And for this 
reason I am convinced that we make a 
great mistake in pre ages | one sex of a 
voice in public matters, and that we could 
in no way so increase the attention, the in- 
telligence and the devotion which may be 
brought to the solution of social problems, 
as by enfranchising our women. Even if 
in a ruder state of society, the intelligence 
of one sex suffices for the management of 
common interests, the vastly more intri- 
cate, more delicate and more important 
questions which the progress of civiliza- 
tion makes of public moment, require 
the intelligence of women as of men, and 
that we never can obtain until we interest 
them in public affairs. And I have come 
to believe that very much of the inatten- 
tion, the flippancy, the want of conscience, 
which we see manifested in regard to pub- 
lic matters of the greatest moment, arises 
from the fact that we debar our women 
from taking their proper part in these mat- 
ters. Nothing will fully interest men un- 
less it also interests women. ‘There are 
those who say that women are less intelli- 
gent than men; but who wili say that they 
are less influential? 


— _ -* oo 
THE WESTERN RESERVE CLUB. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women of Cleveland, O., who recent- 
ly attended the suffrage debate at the 'Tab- 
ernacle and listened to Mr-. Livermore's 
arguments, felt that this city should have a 
suffrage organization. Hence a call was 
issued, the brightest women of the city re- 
sponded, and the Western Reserve Club 
was organized, with suffrage as a basis. 
We have now about thirty members, and 
more are coming in at every meeting. 
Mrs. N. Coe Stewart presented the first 
paper, ‘The Present Condition of Wom- 
en.” 

Miss Strambo, a law-student, gave a 
paper at our last meeting, entitled, ‘The 
Statutes of Ohio Concerning Women.” 
Both these papers elicited a warm discus- 
sion, and I was surprised that women un- 
accustomed to public speaking could talk 
so well. 

The officers of our society are as fol- 
lows: 


President—Mrs. N. Coe Stewart. 

Vice- President—Mrs. Mary T. Carver. 

Cor. Sec —Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins. 

Asst. Cor. Sec.—Miss Florence C. Perkins. 

Rec. Sec.—Mrs. Myra K. Fenton. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8S. M. Strong. 

We have also a list of several additional 
vice-presidents and directors. 

Mrs. Livermore will be with us again be- 
fore her return to the East, and we are ar- 
ranging a reception in honor of her pres- 
ence. Enclosed is a bill which is now be- 


_fore our Legislature, and if it passes both 


houses, a great point will be gained. But 
I hardly dare hope for it at present. 'Tole- 
do, Cleveland, Columbus, Painesville, and 
Chardon have how suffrage organizations, 


“Still there’s more to follow.” 

We have six hundred W. C. T. Unions. 
A majority of the noble women composing 
them see the necessity of the ballot for 
the suppression of intemperance. 

S. M. PERKINS, Cor. Sec. 
niles 


EMILY FAITHFULL ON POLYGAMY, 








An item has appeared in some of the pa- 
pers, accusing Emily Faithfull of being in 
sympathy with Mormon views on polyg- 
amy. ‘This may be considered conclu- 
sively disproved by her Salt Lake letter in 
the London Lady’s Pictorial, in which she 
said : 


‘“*No one can hate more than I do the 
employment of force and law against mis- 
taken beliefs in religion, but polygamy, as 
practised in Utah, is such a crime against 
nature, involving such terrible degrada- 
tion, that those who have the interests of 
women at heart can never rest satisfied un- 
til they have freed them from the worst 
form of slavery the heart of man ever yet 
invented.” 


4+ 
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LETTER FROM CHANCELLOR ELIOT. 


At the Woman Suffrage Meeting held in 
St. Louis, March 14, the following letter 
was received from the Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University : 


St. Louis, MARCH 14, 1884. 
Iam not able to be at the Woman Suf- 
frage meeting this afternoon, but no one 
believes in the cause more heartily than I 

do, and the more confidently with ever 
passing day. ee th 
all over the country. Its opponents be- 
tray their own weakness, both of argu- 
ment and principle, just in proportion to 
their earnestness of attack, as was recent- 
ly well illustrated in Boston by Mr. Park- 
man, before the legislative committee. In 
fact, all sound argument and all truly Re- 
publican and Christian principles are on 





your side. Opposed to you are the preju- 
dices and eénventionalities which must of 
necessity give way to advancing _ iviliza- 
tion. In my judgment, woman suffrage 
and the temperance reform are the two 
great questions of the age. Not necessarily 
connected, they sustain each other, and 
whichever comes first,the other must quick- 
ly follow. ‘To one and both I would gladly 
give the whole influence of my life. 
W. G. Exvior. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Fragrant flowers from Florida reached 
us in a letter last week. 

The P. O. address of Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell is now Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. F 

Two unmarried ladies near Vienna, Ga., 
support themselves handsomely by their 
own efforts. ‘They have a small farm, and 
raise provisions and a cotton crop. 

The Walpole Star has a bright account 
of the woman suffrage debate at the State 
House, with an evident leaning toward the 
women’s side. 

By the will of the late Annie Wetmore 
Sherman, wife of William W. Sherman, 
who died on Feb. 29 last, $3,000 is be- 
queathed in trust for the support of the 
Newport hospital, at Newport, R. I. 


‘The Equal Suffrage Society has recently 
been organized near Swedesburg, Iowa, 
with the following officers: Mrs. Eliza J. 
Canby, President; Mrs. N. Snell, Vice- 
President ; Mrs. H. H. 8. Lyle, Secretary. 

The Jowa Advance is the name of a new 
paper from Des Moines. It ably supports 
woman suffrage and temperance, and is 
vigorous and cheerful. The editors are 
Perry Perkins and E. R. Hutchins. 

Both the Nantucket papers devoted their 
leading editorials to woman suffrage last 
week. Both believe in it, but the Jnquirer 
thinks women ought to have suffrage by- 
and-by, while the Journal thinks they 
ought to have it now. 

Providence, R. I., March 26. The dam of 
the Newport Water Works at Lawton’s 
Valley broke last night,and the water rush- 
ed over Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s estate, 
carrying away the carriage-house, injuring 
vehicles and breaking down a waterfall on 
her place. 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Miss Cathar- 
ine Wolfe, of New York, are members of a 
Boston International Educational Associa- 
tion which is now engaged in founding a 
female college in Florence, Italy, where 
women from this country can pursue any 
branch of art. 

General Spinner, who had one thousand 
women under him as clerks and account- 
ants in the U. 8S. Treasury, leaves upon 
record the testimonial that they counted 
more accurately and rapidly than men; 
that their ability to detect counterfeits 
proved to be superior in almost every test ; 
that they were without an exception hon- 
est, and were invariably more careful and 
painstaking in their work. 


A leading Presbyterian clergyman in 
Chicago, to whom a friend sent the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL containing the Wendell 
Phillips Memorial Service, wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘*Permit me to thank you for the 
copy of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. I have 
read every word of the memorial addresses. 
I know Mr. Phillips far better since read- 
ing them. They are the most valuable I 
have yet seen.” 

James Freeman Clarke has a plucky let- 
ter in the Boston Advertiser defending his 
advocacy of woman suffrage. Asked if he 
defended all the methods of the party, he 
replies that he has never been able to ap- 
prove all the methods of any party with 
which he has acted. He has not been in- 
formed of anything very heinous in the ad- 
vocacy of the reform apparently.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


The school and family of N. T. Allen, of 
West Newton, have been full this year as 
usual. The scholars hail from fourteen dif- 
ferent States and Territories, from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, also from New Bruns- 
wick, Cuba, Buenos Ayres, S. A., the Sand- 
wich Islands, Italy, Germany. With rare 
exceptions,the school has been full to over- 
flowing during all the time since Mr. Al- 
len went to Newton in 1848, as principal of 
the Model Department of the Normal 
School, then there. He completes his 
thirty-six years of teaching in that place 
April 12. 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
met in the parlors of Mrs. Curtis, No 391 
Broadway, Tuesday evening,the President, 
Miss Blacker,in the chair. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe for her recent lecture, and the sec- 
retary was instructed to forward them to 
that lady. Miss M. E. Powell continued 
her readings on ‘Political Economy.” 
which was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion by members and visitors from Bos- 
ton Highlands. The Club will shortly be 
closing its sessions for theseason. These 
parlor gatherings have been fruitful of in- 
terest and instruction to all who attended. 








CARPETS. 


BUY DIRECT of THE MANUFACTURERS 


All Intermediate Profits Saved. 
Having placed in our Retail Department a large 


assortment of our Standard Goods 


» we are offering 


them to the purchasers of Carpets at the following 


very low prices: 
oe Velvets, - 


rame Body Brussels, 


Tapestries, - 
Three-Plys, - 
Extra Superfines, 
ingrains, - 


English Sheet Oil Cloths, 


= - - Si 25 

- - 115 
- - 65 and 75c. 
- - - $100 
- = 65 and 75c. 


- 37 t-2 and 50c. 
$1 00 


These goods will be found as advertised and are warranted. 


J. &% J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington St., Boston. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 


Assets let Mo. 1st, 1884...--cccecseeeeeeee 
LAMDINGOS ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccsococceses 


Surplus, Including Capital.............-+- 


1 WOMEN 


Ore e eee eee ee Cee eee eee ee) 


ceeccccccescoccccceecccccesees $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 





aE TCS Ra, e $1,906,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° - ° 


BOSTOW. 





another, an 
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PATENTED, 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress pn ay MN pay my 
and children, and when properly fitted t 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the *‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
although fittin 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading a pene 

Made for ladies only, both pla 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress- 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 
0 the form, takes the weight of 


the form closely, leave every nerve, vein 


nand trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





The Des Moines Register and the Musca- 
tine Journal cannot agree as to whether 
Dr. Jennie McCowen, President of the 
Scott Co. Medical Society, looks more like 
Mary Anderson or Frances Willard. Either 
would be a compliment. ‘Though divided 
as to her looks, the Journal and Register 
are united in praising her good works. 


eee 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





Lowell, Bigelow, and Roxbury carpets 
are what John H. Pray, Sons & Co. han- 
dle largely, and always recommend to 
their friends. 


The oldest carpet house in Boston, if not 
in the United States. is John H. Pray, 
Sons & Co., who have just entered on their 
sixty-seventh mercantile year. 


Ladies are informed that they can have 
a new hat or bonnet of the latest style 
made from an old one at the Central 
Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, or at 
Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Street. 


Attention is directed tothe advertisement 
in another column of J. & J. Dobson, 525 
and 527 Washington Street, in which they 
offer a large assortment of their standard 
goods at manufacturers’ prices. Those 
who intend purchasing carpets might do 
well to call and examine the same. 


As the latest music from Oliver Ditson 
& Co., comes the **Fanfani March,” arrang- 
ed for two hands, from Von Suppe’s opera 
‘*A frikareise ;” ‘Sunset Cloud Polka,” by 
Chas. V. Cloy. Songs: ‘A Little Picture 
Fair to See,” words by Wm. Boosey, music 
by J. L. Molloy; “Sweet Flower of Kil- 
meena ” by Geo. Cooper and J. R. Thomas, 
and dedicated to Mrs. Clara Fisher Maeder. 
Also part third of Marchesi'’s Method, ‘“The 
Art of Singing.” which contains twelve 
exercises for two voices—contralto and 
mezzo-soprano. We recommend to vocal 
students these exercises, which come ar- 
ranged in four parts by Madame Marchesi. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE wx cusnny 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





FINE CLOTHING 


TO MEASURE. 


We are offering in our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 
for Spring and early Summer demand, the largest 
stock avd most complete assortment of Foreign and 
Domestic Woolens for gentlemen’s wear ever shown 
in New England to retail buyers. 

Cust #arer ded to examine the goods 
and leave their orders early in the season. By so doing 
the greatest degrve of care in making up garments can 
be insured, 

First-class workmanship, prompt execution of orders, 
and reasonable prices gquevsateel. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y, 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 











ART SCHOOL, 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Principal. 
Figure a and Painting. From the Flat, Cast 
and Life. freee: 


MI ° 
Painting. Still Life and wows Composition, 
Drawing. Still Life, Water Colors and Perspective. 


VISITORS: 
GEORGE FULLER, J. HARVEY YOUNG 
ee |! Lt i tee te “ 
rector of Drawin ’ice-President 
Boston Pub. Schools, 

Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
qrenee and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
Specia. Life Class for ladies in the evening. Lectures 
on Artistic Anatomy, with demonstrations. Scholar- 
ships for the greatest advancement. Model in costume 
all day without extra charge. See circulars at Art 
Stores. Apply. to or address as above 

RANK M, COWLES, Manager. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158% TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS- 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M. 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School. 


DRESS | 4: T- Foac, 
5 Hamilton Place 

REFORM) scsios. nas. 

SCISSORS, "2.227 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cnt- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Wasbiogton Street. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


THE FROST-KING’S REVEL. 





BY LEILA 8. TAYLOR. 
“I’ve won! I've won! in the old-time feud,” 
The Frost-King cried, and exulting stood 
On the highest peak of a granite hill, 
And bent the world to bis icy will, 
“Silly Spring can go, with ber simpering face, 
Old Winter, the victor, will fill her place.” 
And he rattled the spears in his gadutlet grim 
And chanted-an Alpine, dirgetike hymn. 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! [ have won my own; 
The land is mine to its smallest stone!” 
With a shriek of joy, he skipped o’er the hills, 
And froze with terror the rivers and rills. 
The pines are bending in mighty mail, 
‘The elms’ proud branches in sorrow trail, 
The icicles’ fringe, and the frost-wreaths’ lace, 
Sparkle and glitter in every place. 
‘The glassy stones, arid the slippéry path, 
The sleety drift, and the forest’s wrath, 
May chill the hope of the tender heart, 
Longing for Spring and het gentle art; 
But keen is the rapture of Winter's glee, 
And merry the laugh of the ice-clad tree. 
A fairy palace each bush and sedge, 
A crystal wonder cach brooklet’s edge. 
Death rides on the wind, and mutters low, 
“Ha! ha! Old Winter, while thus you go, 
I gather my human harvests in; 
Together our battle we fight and win.” 
And the hill-tops, fringed with a wonder rare, 
Shook an icy breath from their silver hair. 
The sky's gray pall hung heavier down, 
And the chill of death hushed country and town; 
An icy death on peak and plain, 
A salt-sea death on the freezing main. 
In piney woodland grim and dark, 
On granite hill-top bare and stark, 
In lowly meadow and village street, 
Death and Winter in carnival meet. 
Till a sunbeam crept from the darkening west, 
And touched the pines and the mountain crest; 
Another followed—a golden glow, 
O sunbeam sisters! above, below; 
And lo! Death fled, and » wondrous thrill 
Of life flashed over lake, meadow, and hill. 
For every quickly wondering glance, 
A million forms in a flashing dance, 
The mailed pines bare sword and spear, 
The murmuring elms sing in chorus clear. 
In flashes of glory and sprays of fire 
The Frost-King’s carnival glee flames higher. 
Winter’s most wonderful work is done, 
But its glory was due to Spring’s bright sun. 

Lynnfield, Mass. 


— 
CHILDHOOD’S VALLEY. 
It was a quiet valley, 
Set far from human ills, 
A sunny, sloping valley, 
Begirt with green, green hills. 


The white clouds softly knitted 
Gray shadows in the grass; 
The sea-birds poised and flitted 
As they were loath to pass. 


A clear stream thrid the bridges; 
Blue, lazy smoke upcurled; 
Beyond its purple ridges 
Lay the unquiet world. 


Under the ivied rafters 

Low crooned the sun-drowsed dove; 
While youthful, breezy laughters 

Moved on the slopes above, 
Where mid the flower-pied spaces 

We children made bright quest; 
Sure as we ran quick races 

The far seen flower was best. 
Thus while the sun uplifted, 

And flashed adown the stream, 
The white clouds drifted, drifted, 

In deep, untroubled dream. 


Fair shines that sunny valley, 
Set far from human ills; 

Our childhood’s simple valley 
Begirt with green, green hills. 


Nor all the world’s mad riot 
Which we have known since then 
Hath touched this valley’s quiet, 


Deep in our hearts’ own ken. 
—Good Words. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A PIOTURE FROM LIFE. 


Mrs. Mary Williamson looked up from, 


her knitting-work, glanced about her sit- 
ting-room, and sighed. Now Mrs. Wil- 
liamson was not a person given to such 
windy demonstrations, and the cause of 
her present outbreak was difficult to guess. 

The room in which she sat was warm 
and cosy. ‘There was a new ingrain car- 
pet upon the floor, high-colored and bril- 
liant. he stuffed furniture was covered 
with a tolerably good imitation of raw silk, 
and was, like the carpet, new and unfaded. 
Colored photographs of herself and Mr. 
Williamson turned bright staring eyes upon 
her from the walls, where also hung a 
chromo, representing a dishevelled young 
woman in a trailing gown, and an uncom- 
mon quantity of streaming back hair, 
clinging with the wildest of clutches to a 
cross with a wreath of artificial roses on 
its top and a tumult of mountainous waves 
about its base. A small engraving in a 
corner seemed modestly conscious of its 
incongruous appearance in such brilliant 
company; but the canary at the window 
sang on unabashed, and the geraniums be- 
neath him bloomed out as if bent on ri- 
valling the carpet with their hues. It was 
just such a room as Mrs. Williamson had 
always aspired to possess. When she was 
a girl and worked in a shoe-shop in Haver- 
hill, her landlady’s parlor had been after 
this same pattern, and the serene satisfac- 
tion of sitting under lace curtains had 
added materially to her enjoyment of the 
evenings when “Jim” came to see her. To 
the dignity of private lace curtains she had 
not yet attained. When Jim sat with her 
now, they. lit their lamp behind painted 
shades. But in every other respect her 
room was equal to the well-remembered 
Mrs. Kennedy’s. 


And yet Mrs. Williamson sighed. For 
one thing, she was tired. She had just 
come home from “the shop,” and had 
taken a minute to pick out an intricate pat- 
tern of ‘‘oak-leaf edging” fromthe House- 
keeper’s Friend,before going to the kitchen 
to make ready Jim’s supper. 

It was five years now since she had be- 
come Mrs. Jim, and had settled down in 
that busy little Massachusetts town, where 
Jim was foreman of the lasters’ room in 
Day’s shoe manufactory, and she ran a 
machine among the stitchers. A pleasant 
life it was, too, upon the whole; for the 
greater part of her acquaintances and cro- 
nies sat at the heavy **Wheeler & Wilsons” 
in the noisy stitching-room at her side. 

“You see,” she said to the woman be- 
low stairs one day, ‘tall shoemakers’ wives 
has to expect to work in the shop sooner 
or later, some time or other. ‘There’s Miry 
Goss married Jack Martin last month, she 
says to me she shan’t never go in the shop. 
I felt kind of stung, so I told her I needn’t 
either if I wasn’t a mind to; but I didn’t 
tell her that I'd have to go without things 
if I didn’t. It ain’t no use, Mrs. Healy, 
shoemakers don’t have no such wages that 
-their wives can have much if they don't 
earn it.” 

Mrs. Williamson did get tired, but still 
she liked it, and was always lonely when 
slack times came and she had to stay away 
for two or three weeks. Yes, she was 
tired, but she would hardly have sighed so 
heavily for that. 

“It is pretty hard,” she confided to the 
same Mrs. Healy, *‘pretty hard work all 
the time. Here I have to be up at half- 
past five every morning, so’s to get Jim’s 
breakfast ready in time for him to be at 
the shop by seven. Then I have to wash 
my dishes, and slick up my rooms, and be 
there myself before eight. Then I come 
home ten minutes ahead of Jim at ncon, 
and [ hurry up a dinner, and [I wash more 
dishes, and I get back again before half- 
past one, and I stay till six, or after, at 
night. ‘Then there’s supper, and like’s not 
there’s bread to bake in the evening. Every 
Monday there’s washing at night, *nless 
I'm up to doit at four in the morning; and 
nex’ day there’s always ironing. What 
with that and the sewing beside, I do get 
beat out. But there, ’tain’t nothing to those 
women that have children and work in the 
shop besides. Sometimes I’m glad I’ve 
got no young ones. I don’ know what I'd 
do if I did have.” 

Mrs. Healy was a widow of middle age, 
whose income was small enough to make 
the rent of the second floor tenement a 
welcome addition to her funds. She had 
married in her young days aman who was 
greatly her senior, and who had cherished 
and cultivated her extreme youth and ig- 
norance as the chief of her charms, long 
after they had ceased to be other than fic- 
titious attractions. Left a widow at thir- 
ty, with two hearty children and scarce 
bread and butter enough to stop their 
clamorous mouths, that quality which her 
husband had spelled innocence she began 
to spell imbecility, and set herself busily 
to cultivate qualities the reverse of those 
he had admired. ‘The long years that had 
passed since then had been years of weari- 
some, worrysome endeavor; and they had 
left her at fifty anxious and care-taking, a 
little inclined to look upon the darker side 
of any prospect, but kindly enough to win 
the confidence of every younger woman in 
any but a love trouble, and shrewd enough 
to make her counsels of value when be- 
stowed. She believed in love, but in love 
with an assured income; and her own 
daughter, who never before nor afterward 
kept the shadow of a secret from her moth- 
er,and who sat in Mrs. Healy’s lap and 
played the baby long after her own babies 
came, guarded the sentimentalities of her 
wooing as jealously as if they had been 
treasonable devices. 

If Mrs. Williamson had been a girl and 
the handsome Jim her lover, Mrs. Healy 
would have wished the couple might do 
well, and dismissed them from her mind. 
Being a woman grown, with tangible and 
intelligible worriments, and her second- 
floor lodger to boot, Mrs. Healy took her 
into her heart, until the younger woman 
declared it was almost as good as having a 
mother of her own. 

But Mrs. Williamson has not spent all 
this time upon those long-drawn sighs of 
hers. Shé is too busy a woman for that. 
By this time the supper is eaten, Jim has 
fed his pet cat, taken up his hat, and left 
the house for the evening, while his wife 
has picked up her oak-leaf edging again, 
and run down stairs for a chat with her 
neighbor. Mrs. Healy looks up, as her 
lodger unceremoniously opens the door, 
and sees, as she has often seen before, a 
trim little figure, small foot, small hand, 
snapping black eyes, dark, heavy hair, sal- 
low skin, good-natured mouth, a little 
frown between the eye-brows, born of 
weariness, vexation, or who knows what? 
Not we, as yet, but perhaps we may if we 
listen to her talk with the bright-eyed, 
white-haired, dumpy Mrs. Healy. 





Mrs. Healy’s sitting-room is just below 





her lodger’s, of the same size and shape. 
Her carpet is smaller figured and quiet in 
tone. Her few pictures are good engrav- 
ings, and her book-cases are well lined. 

Her furniture is plain even to shabbi- 
ness, but something about the room has so 
impressed her neighbor that she has lately 

aken down a gorgeous “Castle on the 
Rhine” to make room for that one sober, 
out-of-place engraving which she tells 
Jim she is sure is better, though she 
doesn’t like it half as well. 

‘*Mrs. Healy,” she begins abruptly, 
drawing her rocking-chair to the fire, ‘I 
declare if I didn’t give Jim a seal ring to- 
day for a birthday present, and what do 
you s*pose he said?” 

“Why, ‘thank you,’ of course.” 

“Not a bit of it. ‘A fool and his money 
are soon parted.’ That’s what he always 
says when I buy anything. He never gets 
me anything for my birthday, nor for 
Christmas, either, but I thought it would 
kind of remind him if I gave him a pres- 
ent.” 

“Has Jim gone out this evening?” 

**Yes, didn’t youhearhim? He shut the 
door kind of hard, because I asked him 
not to. Jim says a man must have his 
evenings, and I know he don’t come to no 
harm, he just smokes and plays cards with 
some of the other men in the shop. When 
he was running that billiard-saloon I did 
feel bad. You was away then, and J says 
to Jim, ‘Jim, if Mrs. Healy comes home 
and finds out what you're doing, she'll 
turn us out of the house.’ ” 

“*T meant to do so.” 

“That’s just what I told Jim. Like’s 
not *twouldn’t have done any good, though, 
only he couldn't make no money at it, and 
so he give it up. I don’t mind so much, 
now, but I wish he'd stay at home some 
nights. He don't have more’n half as 
much work as I do, and I’m too tired to go 
out when I get through.” 

“What did Jim say about your hanging- 
lamp?” 

“Same’s about the ring. He always 
does. That’s what he said when I[ got the 
stuffed chair and when I bought the new 
stove. And, O, Mrs. Healy, you’d ought 
to have heard him when [I said I'd sub- 
scribed for ‘*Webster’s Dictionary”! You 
see a man came round to the shop, and 
four or five of the girls said they'd take it, 
and I thought if they could, I could, too. 
There’s Jim’s brother Jack, his wife don’t 
begin to earn what I do, and she had a dic- 
tionary. But Jim, he says, ‘What’ll you 
ever do with it now you've got it?” 

‘*What did it cost?” 

“Ten dollars, and I guess I shall give it 
to your Laura nex’ time she comes home. 
I don’t never write nor anything, you 
know.” 

“What does Jack’s wife do with her 
baby while she is in the shop?” 

“Oh, she has to go because Jack’s got 
no work, so she gets old Polly Dustin to 
stay with the children. Fannie gets there 
earlier’n I do and stays later, but she can’t 
work so fast, and she don’t have the ‘white 
tag’ to stitch neither. That kind’s a dol- 
lar a set, you know.” 

“Why don’t you save some of your 
money ?”” 

‘Well, Mrs. Healy, sometimes I think I 
will. I earn most ten dollars every week, 
sometimes more. You see, Miss Peters, 
the boss of the stitch-room, she gives me 
white-tag to do when there is any, and 
Jim, for all he’s foreman of the lasters, he 
only gits fifteen sometimes. I'd like to 
save some, but I always buy my own 
clothes, and I pay for all the furniture 
there is bought, and more’n half the time 
I pay the grocery bill. Jim ain’t no very 
expensive habits, but still I don’t reckon 
on him for much more’n the rent, an’ so 
somehow it goes. Why, Jim gits so hard 
up that some months [’d pay the rent, 
only if I did it once he’d expect me to do 
it all the time. Jim never has any money. 
I most always have a little, but I never 
have much.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to have a house of 
your own one of these days?” 

“Well, 'd try, if Jim would help; but, 
law! what’s the use? I might as well have 
clothes and be done with it, for Jack’s 
wife, she says all that furniture (you know 
I’ve bought every stick of it) aint mine, 
anyway. She says as long’s [ didn’t have 
the bills made out to me, it’s all Jim’s; so 
if me and Jim was to separate” 

‘*You're not thinking of doing that, sure- 
ly?” broke in Mrs. Healy in genuine sur- 
prise. 

‘Well, no, not now, anyway; but I don’t 
think Jim would care much. He never 
stays to home with me, and all the girls in 
the shop, for all they eall him Baldy, are 
always fooling round him. But there, I 
ain’t no business to be talking about Jim 
to-night, for I'm real worried about him. 
You seé the lasters they all struck to-day; 
was ordered out. Day’s is the smallest 
shop in town, and the Lasters’ Union 
thought they’d try it on there first, and 
see how it would come out.” 

*Jim didn’t strike, too, did he?” 

“No, that’s just the trouble. Jim’s hired 








by the year. He says if he worked by 
the piece, he’d feel as if he had to quit, for 
he belongs to the Union, you know. But 
bein’ hired by the year, he stayed, and the 
strikers they say they'll make things hot 
for all the men that stayed in and all the 
‘scabs’ that take their places. Jack says 
he’s goin’ in to-morrow, he don’t care if 
they do call him a ‘scab.’ But there, I 
must be off to bed, for I'm bound to get to 
the shop before Jack’s wife to-morrow. I 
don’t believe they'll fire up at all, but she’s 
trying to get my white tag, and I’m bound 
to get ahead of her every day.” 

When Mrs. Williamson reached the shop 
next morning, she found the stitching-room 
filled with groups of excited women eager- 
ly diseussing the situation. The big en- 
gine was running, and one or two quiet 
workers were at their machines; but Miss 
Peters herself had caught the contagious 
excitement, and spoke no rebuke to the dis- 
orderly throng. A new set of lasters had 
been gathered without trouble, for every 
other man in a Massachusetts shoe town 
knows something of shoe-making, and can 
readily turn his hand to it when other re- 
sources fail. 

‘Say, Mary,” broke out Jack’s wife as 
Mrs. Williamson entered the room, ‘‘the 
strikers say the first night they catch Jim 
out they'll learn him not to go back on 
"em next time.” 

“T don’t care,” retorted Mary, “Jim 
don’t work by the piece, and there wa'n't 
no need of him goin’ out.” But in spite 
of her brave words, Mary felt a little anx- 
ious, and was not wholly comforted even 
when Jack’s wife, seized with a fit of re- 
morse, came round to her side an hour 
later with an offer to show her “that quilt 
pattern all the girls was after yesterday. 
Got any work?” she continued. 

*“No,” returned Mary, ‘‘my set is just 
done, and Miss Peters hasn't given me any 
more yet.” 

All the women in the “stitech-room” 
worked by the set, and when the season 
was not busy nor the lasters in a hurry, 
they regulated their own hours to a large 
extent, and allowed themselves an occa- 
sional quarter of an hour ‘*between-whiles” 
for exercise in such branches of the divine 
art of fancy-work as would not be marred 
beyond reparation by smutty fingers and 
an occasional dash of machine oil. So 
Mary pulled out her needles, and under 
Fannie’s guidance her fingers were soon 
busily travelling back and forth, garter 
fashion, upon an intricate stripe for a knit- 
ted quilt. 

**How many balls of cotton will it take, 
Fan ?” she asked. “I do believe if I knit on 
it every day I can get it done in season for 
the cattle show. How nice it would be to 
have a quilt in the fair!” 

‘Well, Mary,” replied her instructress, 
***tain’t worth your while to hurry, for 
there’s Susan Poor, she showed me, and 
she’s got three strips donealready. Don’t 
you show anybody else, though, for I don’t 
want this pattern all over town.” Her 
caution came just in time, for within five 
minutes a half-dozen girls who had seen 
what was going forward had pressed about 
the lucky Mary, and were bribing her with 
offers of “tidy” patterns and “edging,” and 
baby’s shoes, and every variety of knitted 
articles imaginable. In the midst of the 
confusion Jim came up stairs for a mo- 
ment, with a bag of oranges which he had 
just bought of a travelling vender, and 
Mary’s sensibilities were irritated afresh 
as she saw how Jack’s wife, and Joe’s wife, 
and everybody’s else wife, not to mention 
a bevy of daughters and sisters, sprang to 
meet the handsome “Baldy,” and how, in 
responding with good-natured jests and 
smiles to the “Give me one’s” that assailed 
him from every quarter, he had completely 
overlooked the plain little wife whose busy 
tongue was hushed for once. Yes, Jim 
Williamson was a fine-looking man, broad- 
shouldered, and clean-skinned, with dark 
curly hair that would not quite cover the 
little round bare spot from which he had 
taken his sobriquet. Good-natured and in- 
offensive, he liked his wife well enough, 
though he was not especially fond of her, 
and though, with a quiet, unobservant 
hardness, which Mary persisted in attrib- 
uting to his Nova Scotia parentage, he 
pursued his own course in most matters 
completely oblivious of her existence. 

“Got one for me?” at length she asked. 

‘**You here?” Jim returned. **Why, I 
always hear your voice as soon as I strike 
the stairs, so I thought you'd stayed at 
home. ‘They are all gone, anyway.” Jim 
retreated to the stairway followed by the 
laughing girls, and Mary turned to knit- 
ting. her thoughts divided between a sore 
resentment of Jim’s careless bearing toward 
herself and a secret anxiety for his safety. 

‘**Who told you the strikers would go for 
Jim?” she asked Jack’s wife at length. 

“Jake Croley. He’s one himself,” re- 
joined Fannie. ‘But there’s my shoes, I 
must go,” and off she bustled, leaving 
Mary to contend alone with the mysteries 
of slipping and pearling, and the anxieties 
of a troubled heart, until she was glad to 
put up the needles and drown her carea in 
the rattle of a busy machine. 





That night she paused en route from the 
cellar in Mrs. Healy’s kitchen,* ‘*Well, | 
declare to goodness if my back isn’t nearly 
broken !” she ejaculated, as thatiady look- 
ed significantly at the heavy coal-hod she 
was carrying. ‘This bitter weather keeps 
a body running pretty much all the time, 
and there’s Jim gone out and wouldn't 
take so much asa stick to keep the dogs 
off, and [ shan’t have a minute's peace til] 
he’s back. The men was all round the 
shop when we came out, and they yelled 
at Jim and threw snowballs at him.” 

Mrs. Healy consoled her with assurances 
that snowballs were the probable limit of 
the courage, if not the wishes, of the strik- 
ing shoemakers, and for some days all 
went apparently well. Mrs. Williamson 
had so far settled into quiet as to catch the 
trick of a pretty hat-band from the girl at 
the next machine, and she displayed to 
Mrs. Healy with nosmall degree of elation 
a “J. W.” worked in gold thread on a car- 
dinal ribbon. 

*‘Jim don’t know I’m doing it at all, for 
I've set every stitch of it in the shop,” she 
said. ‘‘I meant to finish it down here to- 
night, but there's all that ironing to do 
first. Jack’s wife stayed all last evening, 
you see, and so I didn’t get done. She’s 
making one for Jack, and I want mine 
done first. Jim thinks she’s no end smart, 
but she can’t make tea-biscuit like mine 
anyhow. I'm going there to supper to- 
morrow night.” 

‘““Why do you go there so often if you 
don’t like her any better?” 

**Well, this time you see I’m a meal out. 
She had her supper here last night, and 
I'm going to get it back. Oh, you needn't 
laugh, Mrs. Healy, I mean it. The strik- 
ers, they followed two of the mén that’s 
taken their place last night, two men that 
comes down from Easton. They got aboard 
the train after °em, and when the cars stop- 
ped at Easton they got off, and went on be- 
hind the two fellows, one of them a little 
chap only sixteen, and they beat ’em and 
kicked ’em so’t they couldn't work to- 
day. One of ‘em he’s so scared he won't 
come any more at all. I’m justas worried 
about Jim as can be.” 

Hardly had she finished speaking when 
there was a curious, hesitating step outside, 
and a heavy fall against the door. The 
two women looked at each other in silence, 
the same thought in each mind; Jim, and 
what had the strikers done to him? Mrs. 
Healy recovered self-possession first. She 
was not a bold woman, but it was early in 
the evening and the house stood near the 
street. She went to the outer door, open- 
ed it cautiously, with a tumultuous beat- 
ing of the heart, and called. There was no 
answer, but a prostrate form upon the 
steps told her all that she needed to know. 
It was Jim. Carefully the two women 
brought him into the light and warmth, 
and while Mrs. Healy stepped across the 
way for a doctor, the wife washed the 
blood from the face of her unconscious 
husband. 

Dr. Edgarly found a bullet-hole in the 
arm and another in the side of the wound- 
ed man, who by and by recovered con- 
sciousness sufticiently to relate how he had 
been set upon, not fifty rods from his own 
door. ‘The shots rang out from behind a 
double row of willow trees at the foot of a 
little hill upon which stood the house. It 
was a lonesome bit of ground, known to 
the whole village as Davidson's Hollow; 
and although within sight of the twinkling 
lamps of half a dozen homesteads, a stretch 
of waste land upon either side offered am- 
ple facilities for escape, and rendered the 
spot as eligible a site for the commission 
of crime as could be found within the town 
limits. Mr. Williamson had heard noth- 
ing and seen no one. He had staggered on, 
and fainted just as he reached his own 
door. His assailants had evidently not 
cared todo murder, and, satisfied at}having 
marked their man, had let him go his way 
without further molestation. 

Mr. Williamson did not die, neither was 
he very sick. His constitution was sound, 
the wounds not serious. He was confined 
to the house for a number of weeks, how- 
ever, and taxed Mrs. Williamson's patience 
with an invalid’s querulous complaints of 
i room too warm ora room,too cold, medi- 
cine that was bad, or food that was not 
good. 

“I don’t care, though,” she said to Mrs. 
Healy ; “if I can only keep him out of the 
way of those girls tiil they find somebody 
else to flirt with, that will be something, 
and if I can do enough for him so that he 
will remember it sometimes, I shall be glad 
it happened. But there’s Jack’s wife, she 
brought him some custard last night, and 
he said it tasted better than anything he‘ 
had eaten. Haven’t you got something dif- 
ferent in your cook-book that I could make 
him?” 

Mrs. Williamson was kept out of the 
shop by her care of her husband long 
enough to finish the hat-band, and to revel 
in invalid slippers, smoking cap, and ‘‘dear 
knows” what beside. ; 

**See there now,” she exclaimed one day 
to her usual confidante below stairs, 
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“Jack's wife can’t beat that!’ and she held 
up to view a brilliant scarlet dressing-gown 
that was enough to heat a room by itself in 
the coldest weather. ‘I'd like to know what 
mother Williamson will say to that. It’s 
she that likes Jack’s wife best, and all be- 
cause she’s got children. Mother William- 
son’s had thirteen herself, and she thinks 
everybody’d ought to. For my part I 
don’t see how they can. Jt ain’t my fault. 
I’d take care of them if they came. But 
there’s Jack’s wife, she’s got three; and so 
mother Williamson thinks she’s perfection, 
and she’s all the time a-telling Jim how 
much better he’d a-done if he'd taken a 
woman like that. Why, she laid it up 
against me that he took the billiard-saloon, 
just as if I didn’t do all I could to stop 
him. But mother Williamson says there’s 
Jack, he was out of work till the strike, 
and he didn't take a _ billiard-saloon,. all ° 
along of Fan. If I'd been like Fan, Jim 
wouldn’t, she thinks. But there! I do 
the best I can.” 

Mrs. Healy admired the dressing-gown, 
and expressed a hope that Jim’s heart 
would be entirely won by her attentions. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know about that,” re- 
sumed the little woman. ‘I don’t think 
Nova Scotians have got any hearts, any- 
way. You know I give all the grandchil- 
dren a knife and fork and spoon last 
Christmas. Well, do you believe, mother 
Williamson she’s going to take boarders 
this winter, and so she went round and bor- 
rowed all that silver to use on her table! 
There was sevenof’em. Should you have 
thought Jack’s wife would have lent hers?” 

In due course of time Mr. Williamson re- 
covered his health, and it was plain to be 
seen that his wife watched with anxiety to 
discover the line of his future conduct. He 
did walk home with her after his first day 
in the shop, and he was too tired to leave 
the house that evening. Mrs. Williamson 
was radiant, and she did her best to be en- 
tertaining by reading aloud, with many 
slips of pronunciation, the story in the 
last number of the Housekeeper’s Friend. 
Mrs. Healy did her best to help on the do- 
mestic reformation by inviting the pair to 
spend the next evening with her, and press- 
ing her daughter Julia into the service to 
make upacardtable. But when the third 
evening came, Mr. Williamson took up his 
coat and hat, and went out without a word. 
Mrs. Williamson was too much dishearten- 
ed to go down stairs to talk it over. She 
sat over her oak-leaf edging until the lamp 
burned low and the fire went out. The 
next night it was the same, and the next. 

**T couldn’t have expected him to stay at 
home to-night,” she said argumentatively 
after two or three weeks had gone by. “I 
had to wash, and of course it wasn’t pleas- 
ant; but some nights there’s no great todo. 
But there, it aint no use. I suppose it’s be- 
cause he’s a Nova Scotian. He's gone 
round to see Jack’s wife to-night. To- 
morrow night I'm going to ask Jack to 
come to seeme. And I tell you what it is, 
I’m a-going to have a mantel mirror. I 
saw a big one to-day cheap. There’s no 
use me saving my money for a house, there 
wouldn't be no fun living in it. I might 
as well have what I want now. Jim aint 
cross, but then not being cross aint enough, 
somehow.” 

And Mrs.Williamson shut the door, with 
an invitation to Mrs. Healy to come up 
stairs the next afternoon to see her new 
mantel mirror. 

— 9-9 
A SHAMEFUL CONTRAST. 


I go to Massachusetts, the land of the 
Pilgrim fathers, the home of Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, (peace and joy to his 
noble soul!) Whittier, Lydia Maria Child, 
Mrs. Livermore, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe—the State that claims more culture 
and more women than any other in the 
Union—and I find that, while the ignorant 
male emigrant, who knows no more about 
republican institutions than he knows about 
Coptic, is a free and independent voter, 
these native-born women, the most enlight- 
ened in this country, or any other, are 
praying to be allowed to have a voice in the 
making of the laws. I came to the Terri- 
tory of Utah, ruled by a polygamous the- 
ocracy, where the laws of the United 
States are defied, where education is at its | 
lowest, where culture is almost unknown, 
where the majority of the population are 
foreigners, possessing a singularly un- 
grammatical acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish language, where women depend upon 
men for their heavenly exaltation, and 
where polygamy is ‘one of the landmarks 
of the church,” as apostle Teasdale puts 
it—well, in these ‘‘valleys of the moun- 
tains,” I find women enjoying the right of 
suffrage, going to the polls with or with- 
out their brothers and husbands, and de- 
positing their ballots with all the coolness 
of veterans. Verily, I say unto myself, 
this is a wonderful country! The stupid- 
est Danish girl in Utah is more than the 
peer of Mary Livermore. The former can 
Say who shall represent her interest in 
Congress and at home. : The latter is rank- 
ed. with criminals, idiots and minors.— 
Kate Field, in Sunday Herald. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The principal undertaker at Palatka, 
Fla., is a woman. 

Ernest Doré, brother of the late Paul 
Gustave Doré, is dead, aged fifty-three 
years. 

The History of American Humor is be- 
ing written by Mr. Proctor Knott and Mr. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress. 

The Massachusetts House on Tuesday 
killed the Senate bill to prevent liquor- 
selling on election day. 

The will of the late Dr. Calvin Ellis, of 
Boston, leaves $50,000 to Harvard College 
after the death of a sister. 

The death of Mrs. Annie Key Turner, 
daughter of Francis Scott Key, author of 
the ‘*Star-Spangled Banner,” is announced 
to have occurred at Mare Island, Cal. 

Fifteen thousand of Queen Victoria’s 
latest book have been disposed of, and a 
third edition is to be published immediate- 
ly. 

Wendell Phillips was once charged by a 
newspaper with being a man of one idea. 
His retort was, “I regard myself excep- 
tionally fortunate in being possessed with 
an idea.” 

Cat-breeding has become a permanent 
occupation at London, not only that the 
fur may be used in lining circulars, ete., 
but that the carcass may be used as food 
The flesh is said to be very palatable. 


The faculty of Oberlin College have ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the 
workings of schools for industrial educa- 
tion. with a view to establishing an indus- 
trial department, in case funds can be se- 
cured. 

Fifty Sisters of Mercy, whom the Paris 
municipal council lately ejected from the 
hospitals in favor of lay nurses, are going 
to Panama, where they will minister to 
the sick, in the hospital sheds erected 
along-side of the canal. 

Prof. Williams, the Chinese professor of 
Yale, left in his will $5,000 to found a 
Chinese professorship fund on the death 
of his sister, but if there is no incumbent 
in that position, the money will apply to 
the educational expenses of any Chinese 
student entering Yale. 

What the human intellect might be, and 
especially the intellect of our girls,—that 
unknown quantity which gives the sages 
pause,—will never be known until we put 
an end to our very curious custom of lay- 
ing so many heavy books on our children’s 
heads as to hinder their growing.—Har- 
pers Bazar. 

A hive cart, or hand cart specially adapt- 
ed for shifting bees from place to place, 
has been patented by Mr. Charles R. 
Thompson, of Fort Omaha, Neb. The 
handles of the cart serve as levers for lift- 
ing the bee hive on low-hung carriers, so 
a heavy hive may be lifted and moved with- 
out calling for much outlay of strength. 


Iowa College, which now has eight 
courses, is hereafter to have nine. There 
will be two wholly new courses: a four 
years’ English one, corresponding to those 
of the higher class Eastern academies ; and 
a three years’ scientific course with some 
industrial education. The ‘*Ladies’ Course” 
will be open to young men. Optional stud- 
ies will still be allowed, but the courses 
will be more systematic. All this will de- 
mand larger facilities. 


‘*People who sign petitions presented by 
strangers without taking the trouble to 
read them have no right to find fault if 
their names are used to support ideas they 
oppose,” says the Boston Herald. The Her- 
ald refers to the case in which a man by 
false representations induced women to 
sign a political petition. Is this an argu- 
ment in favor of trusting men to manage 
politics for women? 


M. J. Savage says, in preaching on ‘The 
Home:” ‘Take the question of good air and 
cooking of the food, and those things that 
teach the question of the proper care of 
the physical life. There never can bea 
home and a hospital in one—a resting 
couch for disease and irritability; and, 
unless the body be regarded, home will 
not be what it ought to be. I hope some 
day there will come a change in regard to 
cooking, for the present condition is al- 
most barbarity in the kitchen. Cooking is 
an art—a science, rather—and one of the 
most difficult sciences in the world, and 
yet we wonder because a recent importa- 


| tion from Cork is not able to give us the 


best results inside of two or three weeks in 
our kitchen. I hope the time will come 
when we shall have outgrown the barbari- 
ty of having a kitchen in every house. If 
you stop to think of it just a little, it indi- 
eates a lack of civilization, such as it 
would if a man had a boot shop, a hatter 
and a tailor shop in his own house, and 
everything else’as primitive, barbaric man 
did. The time may come when we shall 
have co-operative housekeeping, when men 
of year-long training, ard understanding 
this wonderful physical life of ours, will 
furnish us with food. 











SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In New York, school suffrage is not lim- 
ited to tax-paying women. In school- 
meeting elections, that is, in special annual 
elections held for school purposes only, 
and outside of incorporated towns and cit- 
ies, women and men vote on precisely the 
same terms. 

All persons rated in the town list as 
paying taxes in the school district where 
they reside, and all parents or guardians of 
children attending the public school for 
eight weeks during the year next preced- 
ing the election where they may offer their 
vote, ure alike entitled to vote upon these 
two conditions, and no others. 

Such is the interpretation of the law, as I 
have voted under it for three years past. 

But the struggle to maintain the manifest 
intent of the law, and, when that seemed 
settled, to secure the equal administration 
and benefits of it, has been such as should 
make men's cheeks burn with shame. For 
it has been among neighbors and often in 
the same church. Cc. A. C. 

a 
THE WORLD’S CONVENTION OF 1853. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
I was sitting beside a friend, Wm. A. 
Hall, then of the firm of Benedict, Hall & 
Co., of New York, when Mr. Phillips rose 
to defend Rev. Antoinette L. Brown; but 
was not allowed to speak, he not being a 
delegate. Then Mr. Hall said, ‘Come 
with me,” and we went to the Tribune of- 
fice and formed the Nineteenth Ward Total 
Abstinence Society. We elected officers, 
chose Mr. Phillips a delegate, filled out 
his credentials, and returned to the conven- 
tion in less than an hour. After Mr. Phil- 
lips got the floor, the president, Judge 
Hall, of South Carolina, tried to enforce 
some unparliamentary rules, when Mr. 
Phillips quietly drew from his pocket a 
copy of ‘*Cushing’s Manual,” and offered 
to make him a present of it. It brought 
down the house. I shali never forget the 
incident. As % We 
Milford, Mass., March 26, 1884. 
+o 








Humor IN THE StomacH.—Much of the dis- 
eases and sickness attributed to dyspepsia, chronic 
diarrhea and other causes is occasioned by hu- 
mor inthe stomach. Several cases, with all the 
characteristics of these complaints, have heen 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Other cures effect- 
ed by this medicine are so wonderful that the 
simplest statement of them affords the best proof 
that it combines rare curative agents and when 
once used secures the confidence of the people. 





————— 


MERIT WILL W1n.—So we thought as a a 
man was telling of his remarkable cure of a se- 
vere cough and cold with Humpurey’s Homeo- 
pATHIC Sprciric, No. 7. He affirmed that for 
coughs and colds of a stubborn character it could 
not be excelled. It allays the nervous, tickling 
sensation in the throat, and hard, distressing 
cough: relieved the hoarseness when his friends 
had become alarmed lest pneumonia was setting 
in. He commenced with Specitic No. 7, taking 
six pellets every two hours. Cough soon be- 
came milder, hoarseness passed off, strength] and 
appetite improved, and in a few days he was as 
well as ever.—From a Boston Editor. 


HUMPHREYS 
Vv 








ET ERINA Ics 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES, CATTLE SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Vetcrinary Specifics have been used by 
Farmers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
‘urfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, rav'e Hinpo romes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
wih — Ve ‘ M , 
u reys’ Vet ’ 
eerie fre by mall on receipe of prices cents. 
¢#~ Pamphlets sent free on application, 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Falton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILIT 
HUMPHR 


* Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 


indiscretion, A is radically 
and promptly a cured by it, 
Been in use 20 years, 
—is the most success- 0 

a fals ‘and 


fulremedy known, Price $1 per ,orsv 
large vial of powder for 85, sent post-free on ré- 


ceipt of price. Humphreys’ H . Med. Co. 
tihist, Catalogue iret.) £09 Fulton St No Y” 





COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 








HoonydD’s 


SARSAPARILL 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 





tensely for years, as verified by the publish 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. he swelling went ail over me. 
My face was swelled so that | could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, ftchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOoD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so. and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growin tter oveny day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ail up, and does not run at all. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public. especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such asharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 


lars. Prepared onl by Cc. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, } 
82 RUTLAND S8T., BOSTON, Oct, 13, 1883 
Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have beer addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we Laving been ray the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted. One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her derire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drirx. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up 4! your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you in any betler way than to show you 
what it bas onary 
rs. F. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 
Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of apperte, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, CHAS. A. BUNTING, 
June, 1, 1883. Resident Manager. 


WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We find your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respeetfully pours, 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13, 1883, ina 

deplorable state of health. Her lungs ‘seemed to be 

entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 

was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 

in a doctor. who said her heart was badly affected and 

she showed symptoms of Bright's disease. She was so 

badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 

ther, and her skin very yellow. On the 23d took ber 

“i in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 

gles for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 

tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 

around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 

pee over the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 

ets and nourishing food. and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 

faint: getting out ot bed or walking was an i ibil 








MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residenee, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Net- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to speid the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 
For particnlars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. "Po 
secure still more thoreugh results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the uate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf oe. 
The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medica! education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in ~¥ This college ie 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. M NG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences.about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requi ite for g ion fully equal to con- 
tiguous co e 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session ome Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For entalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 























ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart an rm pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs, which nade her very unbappy,and caused her 
to decline. 

Ly. Ist, was able with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never eet up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital, where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The effect was almost magical, She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
ealled on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a food color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should der that 





Mt. Carroll (Ill) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Mnaic and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. 

of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduatesare 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 





no trial to her, as by its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 
From a Leading Bost Physici 


“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always ye it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops, and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teas nful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 


Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls daily. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, our own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edges, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps. and Chronological 
Tables, size 3% x 5% x lin. Weight, ll ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. ' 


H. L. HASTINGS, 














WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and QOrthopmdic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
ILADELPHIA, PA. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the ae Bociety of 
Friends. —— from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ll College Courses—Classieal 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Pre 
Location unsurpassed for health’ 
grounds. New and costly buildings and a) tus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept) 11th. 
1883. aly early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful BF gag woes address EDWARD H. 
~h” A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

, 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of inetrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. ns October 1, 1883. For cireulars and 
fall particulars, address the ry: 1. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
The following testi: 


mony in rd to the virtues of 











CACTUS BA is from a well-known business man: 
“Tam nall izant of the success of CACTUS 
asa HA ROWER and CURER of SCALP 


and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that ite 
use haa entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

e Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 





47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg:sta, 
&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The Iowa Senate, which has hitherto 
voted against woman suffrage, voted for 
the suffrage constitutional amendment, on 
the 13th inst. The discussion of it began 
on Tuesday and was continued, forenoon 
and afternoon, for three days, or until 3 
o’clock of the third day. By a private let- 
ter we are told,— 


All the Democrats and all the whiskey 
Republicans, and some who are not whis- 
key men, talked and voted against it, also 
some who had promised to support it. 
Every passage of Scripture supposed to 
have any bearing was quoted against it. 
The Democrats insisted that it is a Repub- 
lican measure. ‘The chairman of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee, Wm. 
G. Donnan, is the chairman of the commit- 
tee on constitutional amendments, and he 
did nobly for us. 


Senator Bills spoke against the amend- 
ment. 


{f this question were to be left to the 
women themselves, he would have no ob- 
ge seek but under our Constitution it must 

e decided by the men, and he desired to 
enter his protest. He did not believe lowa 
was called upon to try an experiment 
which no other State had been willing to 
try. Woman suffrage had been tried in 
three Territories, but he did not believe 
it had been satisfactorily tested. There 
were too few women there, and the gov- 
ernment was too simple. In the States 
where women were allowed to vote at 
school elections, a remarkably small pro- 
portion of women chose to exercise the 
privilege. In Massachusetts, at a certain 
school election, but seven thousand wom- 
en chose to vote. If this question were 
left to the women themselves, it would be 
defeated. The women do not avail them- 
selves uf other privileges extended to them. 
They do not engage in business tu any 
considerable extent. They do not enter 
the professions. ‘This is a serious matter. 
It is not a thing to be laughed and joked 
about. It is fraught with the deepest sol- 
emnity. It brings to our minds the spec- 
tacle of our wives and mothers and daugh- 
ters mingling with the congregated filth 
of a ward caucus. They cannot escape 
that. It will be their duty to go there, for 
one vote at a ward caucus usually counts 
more than a hundred votes at a general 
election. Suffrage imposes a duty as well 
as a privilege. 


Senator Bills seemed not to object to 
leave women to be governed by ‘the filth 
of the caucus.” He said: 


[ tell you there are other subjects which 
are demanding attention at the hands of 
the women of this country of far greater 
importance than that of suffrage. The 
question of domestic help is one of the 

reatest problems confronting us to-day. 

ll over this State and other States, the 
homes of our people are absolutely suffer- 
ing for want of competent and necessary 
help in,the kitchen. From some cause or 
other, the girls upon whom we have been 
dependent for this service are leaving us. 
Women will work anywhere—in offices, in 
counting-rooms, in stores, in shops, at the 
printer’s case, at peanut counters—any- 
where but in the kitchén. Why don’t the 
women of this country address themselves 
to this question? 


Senator Russell spoke against the amend- 
ment: 


He did not care to go into the merits of 
the question, but he had not yet been con- 
vinced that it was a good policy to make 
this radical change in our system of gov- 
ernment. 


Senator Duncan believed this question 
should go to the people, and it was his 
duty to vote for the amendment for that 
purpose, whether he was in sympathy with 
it or not. 


Senator Clark thought this a very pro- 
found question of right and wrong. Wom- 
en had a right to govern themselves as 
well as men. Every human being who 
has arrived at years of discretion has a 
right to have a voice in the government 
under which he lives. This right was the 
right to vote. He was aware that many 
good people were opposed to the granting 
of the elective franchise to women. He 
was aware that a prominent Church—the 
Presbyterian Church in which he had been 
raised—held very conservative opinions 
upon this subject, because it was believed 
the divine law was opposed toit. He be- 
lieved that under the blaze of discussion 
and investigation, the divine law would be 
found to sustain the inherent right of the 
governed to have a voice in the govern- 
ment. The argument that many women 
refrain from voting would apply equally 
to male suffrage. Take the poll books of 
any election and how many thousand of 
the known voters will be found to have re- 
mained away! It will not do to say that 
the women are not intelligent enough to 
take part in the government. How many 
thousands of male voters are there in this 
country who cannot read and write! There 
was no question in his mind as to the right 
of women to vote. For his part, he was 
willing to believe that what was right 
would triumph. 

Senator Hall said it was an easy thing 
for men to talk of God-given rights, by 
which they are ready to revolutionize the 
methods of government which have pre- 
vailed for ages. This was one of the most 
thorough and radical changes that could 
be made in our government, and yet it was 
a question that had not been discussed. He 
defied any senator to point to any well-di- 

ted article upon this subject in any of 
the public journals. In reference to the 
) amendment itself, he believed that 
the conditions of life and the relations of 
the sexes were such as to forbid such an in- 
novation. It was the province and the 
duty of man to go out into the world and 
perform those functions in the human econ- 
omy which woman was unfitted to per- 


and not an abstract right. It belonged to 
man because of his condition with relation 
to the affairs of life, and not bevause it 
had been conferred upon him by some ar- 
bitrary dispensation of favors and prerog- 
atives. ‘The women of this country to-day 
by the gentle and holy influences they ex- 
ert upon us wield a grand and noble part 
in the enactment and administration of 
laws. Let us not weaken and destroy 
those influences by such a step as this. 

Senator Brown held that as it was the 
people who must decide when the necessi- 
ty existed for changing the Constitution, 
it was the duty of senators to vote fora 
submission of this question to the people, 
regardless of whether senators approved 
the proposition or not. He reviewed at 
some length the arguments against wom- 
an suffrage, and made a strong argument 
in favor of the amendment. 

Senator Sutton said: 

Ido not know of a single fundamental 
reason that can be urged against woman 
suffrage. ‘The one new idea of the Repub- 
lic was equality of all men. Our law says 
that the word man shall mean both man 
and woman, just as God made man *‘male 
and female.” [ don't believe, with the 
Senator from Scott, that women are not 
wise enough to vote. Nor do I agree with 
the Senator from Des Moines that women 
are too good to vote. I do not believe 
a soul can be so good, so pure, that it 
ought not to raise its voice in behalf of its 
country and its people. I believe the 
meusure just, but | believe it unwise. We 
have the prohibitory amendment on hand, 
and that is enough for the present time. 

Senator Eustman called attention to the 
fact that twenty years ago, the then Sena- 
tor from Mahaska who rose in his place in 
the old Senate Chamber and proposed to 
strike the word ‘‘white’’ out of the Consti- 
tution, was ridiculed and derided by the 
public. ‘That word is gone now, and where 
is the man that will attempt to restore it? 
Suffrage is not a conferred right; it is a 
divine, an inherent right. Why is it that 
woman has always been discriminated 
against by the law? Because the law has 
always been made by man. ‘This is not a 
proposition to give the elective franchise 
to woman. It is not a proposition to give 
her anything. It is a proposition to re- 
store to her what of right is her own and 
of which she has hitherto been deprived. 


The debate continued in the afternoon. 

Senator Robinson said: 

Some years ago, it was argued that wom- 
en were not capable of teaching school, 
because they lacked physical force. To- 
day the world has learned better. Our 
schools are to-day practically in the hands 
of women. It is not physical force, but 
that subtle, gentle influence that women 
alone can wield, that is the most potent in 
the preservation of order in the school- 
room. He was not in favor of universal 
suffrage; but he thought whatever test 
was applied to one sex should apply to 
both. He could not agree with the argu- 
ment that simply putting the ballot into 
the hands of woman would take her from 
the home. He did not believe women 
would desert their domestic offices for 
public life. How much time does the av- 
erage man give to politics? He did not 
think there was any ground for se- 
rious apprehension in relation to women 
and ward caucuses. He thought in the 
present condition of politics it would be a 
good thing if we could secure a more re- 
spectable attendance at these caucuses. 
The disgraceful scenes described as apper- 
taining to caucuses and polling places 
never occur where women gather. It is 
the absence of woman that makes these 
scenes possible. 

Senator Bloom spoke in eqpetiee to 
the amendment. He paid a high tribute 
to woman, but did not think it would be 
safe to entrust the ballotin her hands. He 
thought the influence of woman upon leg- 
islation would tend to direct it in opposi- 
tion to liberty of conscience. 

Senator Larrabee thought there could 
be no question that could come before the 
Legislature of such importance as this. 
The Senator from Hardin had shown the 
advancement in the condition of woman in 
the last fifty years. Woman was certainly 
receiving recognition and consideration at 
the hands of the law-making power. Our 
system of povernment was still an un- 
solved problem. This step means the 
doubling of the voting population. He 
thought for the present the safest policy 
was to let wellenough alone. We haye not 
yet arrived at the point where we “— 
to try sucha stupendous experiment. ‘The 
women of this country do not need the 
ballot to enable them to exert an influence 
in public affairs. A citizen whose influ- 
ence does not extend beyond his own vote 
is a pitiable object. ‘The argument of 
“taxation without representation” is pow- 
erless in the presence of the fact that Van- 
derbilt with his millions can vote no more 
than his footman worth only ten dollars. 
He was opposed to revolution. He did 
not condemn woman suffrage absolutely, 
but we should approach such a thorough 
and radical change as this with great cau- 
tion. 
Senator Hemenway agreed that this was 
a subject of so much importance that it 
ought to be discussed. This is a practical 
uestion. It cannot be settled upon 
theories. He did not think it necessary to 
add his argument to show that woman was 
as well qualified, both morally and intel- 
lectually, to exercise the right of suffrage 
as‘man. Has she any less interests to _ 
tect than man? If, as has been said, a 
woman should not vote {because she can 
not help to enforce the laws, then as soon 
as a man is physically disabled to bear 
arms, he should cease to vote. Much Scrip- 
ture had been quoted on both sides of this 
i but to his mind, the Scriptural 
octrine that would best apply to this mat- 
ter was that which enjoined the duty of 
doing by others as we would have them do 
by us. Itis said that many of the better 
oles of women would stay away from the 
polls. Admitting that as a rule they would, 
they would constitute a splendid reserve 
force to bring to the front in great emer- 
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gencies and when great issues were involv- 





ed. He read from the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States relied up- 
on by the opponents of woman suffrage, as 
holding that suffrage is not an inherent 
right, and endeavored to show that the 
opinion did not so hold either directly or 
by implication. 

Senator Bills read from the opinion of 
Judge Cooley to show that the right of 
suffrage is not an inherent right. He also 
read from a letter in the New York Times 
to show that woman suffrage in Wyoming 
had not resulted in suppressing dens of 
wickedness. 

Senator Hall said that he was sorry to 
see that the friends of this measure had re- 
pudiated the teachings of Scripture, the de- 
cisions of the highest courts, and the opin- 
ions of eminent and profound writers. He 
made an elaborate argument to show that 
the conferring of the right of suffrage 
would ultimately result in the utter de- 
struction and demoralization of the home. 
He never felt so profoundly upon any 
other subject before the Legislature. It 
was the first time in the history of man- 
kind when it was proposed to make such a 
startling revolution in the methods of gov- 
ernment that had prevailed since the dawn 
of history. He spokeat great length as to 
the propriety of the proposed change. 


Senator Bills sent to the Clerk’s desk an 
amendment to make the question before 
the Senate, whether the Senate should agree 
to submit the proposed amendment to the 
people of the State for approval and rati- 
fication or rejection. 


Senator Logan said that the decisions cit- 
ed to show that suffrage is not an inherent 
but a conferred right were rendered iu the 
construction of statutes under existing 
constitutions, and had no reference to 
rights that exist back of all constitutions 
and constitutional amendments. The en- 
emies of this measure are horrified at the 
idea of women going into the slums of poli- 
tics. I tell you when the women become 
voters, the slums of politics will be gone. 
‘There has always been a strong indisposi- 
tion on the part of the possessors of the 
right of suffrage to extend that right. He 
was in favor of the amendment. 

Senator Hemenway read from the Dec- 
laration of Independence that all men are 
created equal, and said that the word 
**men” as there used meant both sexes. He 
was willing to put that declaration against 
the opinions read by the Senator from Des 
Moines. He also read from Cooley on Con- 
stitutional Limitations, in which the elec- 
tive franchise was discussed, showing that 
the reason woman was denied the right of 
suffrage was largely due to the presump- 
tion under the common law that woman 
was toa great extent under the domina- 
tion of her husband. That domination has 
to a great degree passed away, and under 
our laws of to-day woman is emancipated 
from her previous condition of slavery. 
Why longer deny her the right of suffrage? 

Senator Donnan said this was a great 
question. It was whether one-half the 
population should continue to be disfran- 
chised. No senator had yet shown that 
the rights of women were in any respect 
inferior to those of man. He denied that 
the professions were open to woman to the 
same degree that they were open to man. 
It was only within the present centur 
that women were even allowed to teac 
school. Whenever women have been en- 
trusted with political duties, they have suc- 
ceeded as wellasmen. He referred to the 
administration of Queen Victoria and the 
political careers of other noted women. He 
denied that the women themselves were 
indifferent or opposed to this measure. He 
showed that there were thousands of peti- 
tioners asking for its adoption. The sena- 
tor from Des Moines had introduced at 
this session a bill for a Constitutional 
amendment which, so far as he knew, rio 
one had demanded. This is an innovation; 
but it is an innovation that comes from the 
people, whence all innovations should 
come. 


The discussion continued the third day. 
When the vote was taken, it stood 26 for, to 
24 against. 

DEFEATED IN THE IOWA HOUSE. 

In the Iowa House of Representatives, 
on the 25th inst., consideration of the ap- 
propriation bills was suspended, to take 
up the woman suffrage amendment. 

Mr. Kerr, chairman of the committee on 
constitutional amendments, read a speech, 
when the previous question was moved by 
a friend of the measure, who afterwards 
waived the same. 

Mr. Curtis, of Plymouth, moved to in- 
detinitely postpone. This motion prevail- 
ed by a vote of 50 to 44. Three Greenback- 
ers voted with 41 Republicans against post- 
ponement, and 7 Republicans voted with 
43 Democrats and Greenbackers the other 
way, 5 Republicans and 1 Democrat being 
absent. 7 

A motion to reconsider was filed, but 
there is little prospect that it will prevail. 
Indications are that the woman suffrage 
amendment is defeated, and, in the lan- 
guage of our opponents, that ‘‘the State is 
to be spared the immediate infliction of 
further issues.” 

This is the third time in twelve years 
that the Legislature after once voting to 
submit a woman suffrage amendment to 
the voters, has receded from doing so. The 
defeat is indirectly due to the bitter con- 
test recently had over the Prohibition 
Amendment, which resulted in the sub- 
mission of the latter by a small majority, 
but reacted against woman suffrage. 

A PRIZ receive free, acostly box of 
® goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anyth 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 








Send six cents tor postage and 





utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me. 


SPECIAL NOTIOES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday, March 
31, 3.30 P. M., Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol will speak on 
The Judgment of Beasts on Men. 








Sunday, March 30, Miss Georgiana Davie will speak 
before the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street, at 3 P. M. Subject: “To- 
Day.” All women invited. 





_ A Reliable Dressmaker, who fits by the Taylor 
System, would like to make engagements for two 
leisure days per week. 

Wanted, by a te and reliable American a 
situation as Companion or Ladys’ maid. A good 
seamstress. References given if desired. Address 
Miss ANNIE LEA, 104 Cambridge Street, Charlestown 
Neck, Mass. 





West Newton Eng. & Clas’) School, 


The Summer term of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will begin FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 
For particulars address N. T. ALLEN, West Newton 


~~ LADIES 


Who qpyreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYL should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 


MISS R. C. STINSON’S 


BLEACHERY. 


Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.'s. 7 


535 Washington Street, Boston. 








You Can Get a cup of chocolate or cocoa “free” at 
Rowntrees’ Chocolate Exhibition, 563 Washingt 
Street, Boston. 


Summer Board.—A family of 5 or 6 adults ina 
farm-house pleasantly situated in Western Mass. 
Rooms large and airy. Inquire at this office. 





Pine Cliff Cottage.—Home and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. _ term will commence April 28. 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Mass. 





At the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 74 Boylston Street, a class is now form- 
ing in Stenography. Also, a new class in Millinery, 
two afternoons of each week. In April Miss Harriet 
Tolman will give an interesting talk upon “I'he Devel- 
opment of Italian Art,’’ illustrated by photographs. 
Free to all. Information at Rooms. 

Wanted.—Situation by young lady bookkeeper. 
Thoroughly understands single and double entry. 
Best of reference given. Address L. C., Lock Box 
256, Woonsocket, k. I. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 








MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 

aturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 











Prane’s Easter Garps, 
EASTER CAROL CARDS. 


For Sale by all Dealers, 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place, or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


INGRAIN 
CARPETING 


Kensington Art Carpet, 
Lowell Three-Ply, 
Lowell Two-Ply, 
Keystone Two-Ply, 
Plain Extra Super, 
Kidderminsters, 
English Wool Dutch, 
English Kalmuc, 


—,T— 


Very Low Prices.:8 


en — &. Ge oe ae 


John H Pray, Sons& Go 


558 and 560 Washington St., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 











WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS. 


JohnH. Pray, Sons& Co 


Are the only Importers, having been 
appointed 


SOLE ACENTS 
For the United States. 


At Low Prices. 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 








New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A CORSE 


AND 


GEO. M. BOSWORTH & Co., 
181 Washington Street, 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 


Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, ‘ 
DRAPERY STUFFs, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Inspection Invited. 








No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











WE SHALL LEAD OFF OUR NEW 


YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY 


WITH THE POPULAR 


TIP LEWIS AND HIS LAMP, 


BY PANSY. 


Illustrated ; in strong Manilla paper covers. 
postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Mailed, 


The second number of this Library will be 


MARGIE’S MISSION. 


A charming New Story, by MAE OLIVER. 400 pages 
illustrated, only 25 cents. 


As a limited number will be issued in this style, all de- 
siring to secure these choice books at the low price of 
25 cents, should send early orders. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





CHOICE NEW 


Sanday School Books. 


AN ENDLESS CHAIN. By Pansy. Illustrated, 


12mo. 500 pages. $1 50. 


Like all of Pansy’s Books, wholesome, sparkling, 
and characterized by all of the attractiveness which 
distinguishes the writings of this favorite author. Fol 
lowing the remarkable success of her latest book, 
“Ester Ried Yet Speaking,” the advance orders ale 
ready receivediare far in excess of those received for 
any of her previous works, 


NEW YEAR’S TANGLES, and other Stories. 
By Pansy. Very fully Illustrated. 12mo. 256 pages, 
$1. Stories of American history and child life at 
home. 


RIGHT TO THE POINT. From the writings of 
Tueropore L. Curter, D. D. Selected by Many 
Storrs Harnes,with an introduction by Rev. NEW 
MAN Hatt, LL. B. 12mo, $1. 

Sixth volume of the Spare Minute Series. 


LOTHROP’S SELECT PRIMARY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY, 36 vol., in extra cloth 
binding. Net price to libraries, $550, The largest 
and best library ever offered at so low a price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Franklin St., Boston. 








Cc. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD &T- 
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